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TO ‘OUR READERS. 

Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the 


abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
= in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 

‘he yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘ Spectator’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— > 
DOMESTIC crisis has suddenly arisen owing to an attempt 
by Mr. Lloyd George to stifle what he considers the 
inconvenient criticisms of a considerable part of the Unionist 
arty. Those who appreciate the fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
is in politics above all things a realist and an extraordinarily 
bold tactician will not underrate the significance of his action. 
We have no doubt whatever that Mr. Lloyd George thinks that 
the time has come to arrange his future political household, to 
distinguish his friends from his enemies, and to strike very hard 
against all those whom he suspects of being his enemies in the 
hope of frightening them into compliance. This may be all very 
well from the point of view of Mr. Lloyd George—though we 
think that even from his point of view he is making a mistake— 
but what are we to say about his action when we consider its 
probable effect upon the Unionist Party ? ? 


We must say plainly that Mr. ] Lloyd ( George is trying either to 
bring the Unionist Party to heel or else to destroy it. Mr. 
Lloyd George struck his blow by writing to Mr. Chamberlain 


in effect that he could no longer tolerate continual challenges | 
He referred, of course, to the speeches and | 


to his authority. 
activities of Sir George Younger. The letter was thus a kind 
of ultimatum, and could have no other meaning then that if the 
Unionist leaders did not see fit to keep Sir George Younger in 
order, Mr. Lloyd George would have to resign. Some people 
think that Mr. Lloyd George actually wants to resign, and that 
he has adopted this process because it makes his retirement as 
easy as possible, What a situation is thus created at a time 








when we are threatened with a General Election, and when the 
political affairs of the country are almost without form or order ! 


A deadly blow is aimed at the party which is by far the mosi 
stable element in what may be called the great anti-revolutionary 
army. Mr. Lloyd George might derive much advantage from 
fighting a General Election immediately after Sir George Younger 
(who is an organiser of exceptional skill and ability) had ceased 
to be responsible for the election arrangements of the Unionist 
Party ; but if the Unionist Party consented to throw Sir George 
Younger overboard at such a moment as this, and in response 
to such a demand as Mr. Lloyd George has made, it would be 
committing suicide. We cannot refrain from saying that the 
Unionist leaders who have co-operated with Mr. Lloyd George 
within the Coalition, and have assured us over and over again 
that all was going well, were sadly lacking in foresight. 


‘It is useless, however, r, to start recriminations in the present 
deplorable circumstances, What matters is to decide upon a 
plan of action. We are very strongly of opinion that if Mr 
Lloyd George persists in his present course, and requires a purge 
of the Unionist Party to suit his own views, he ought to be 
very stoutly resisted. If he represents the issue as being one 
between himself and Sir George Younger, asking the Unionist 
Party to decide which of them is the more valuable, we hold that 
the Unionist Party should choose Sir George Younger. We do not 
say this in the least because we mean seriously to compare the 
statesmanship of Sir George Younger with that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, or because we actualiy want to see Mr. Lloyd George 
disappear at the present moment, but because we regard the 
whole question as one of principle for Unionists. They now have 
the question of their own life or death in their hands. 


We admit that it would be a great inconvenience to the couniry 
if Mr. Lloyd George resigned just now. For the resignation of even 
unsatisfactory Prime Ministers may be intensely inopportune. 
We hope, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd George will not persist 
and that he will not resign. But if he should persist, let no one 
keep up the pretence that his resignation would mean absolute 
disaster since there is “no alternative leader.’ There are 
plenty of leaders. We could name some of them, but even if 
we could not, Britain would not be Britain if the occasion did 
not always produce the man. 


In the event of Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation the best 
possible thing that could happen would be that the Unionist 
Party, which has a good working majority, should be entrusted 
with the business of governing under a Unionist Prime Minister. 
There seems to us no doubt whatever that a Unionist Prime 
Minister who insisted upon economy and rest and recuperation 
for the country could confer untold benefits upon us all. A 
Unionist Ministry ought to be in effect what might be called a 
Geddes Ministry—a Ministry standing for the policy of saving 
the nation from bankruptcy and restoring trade by insisting 
that financial cuts should not be less in amount than the total 
recommended by the Geddes Committee. That amount should 
be regarded as the absolute minimum. The Geddes Committee 
showed how the thing can be done. If the Departments have 
better plans let them be free to adopt them, provided that 
they keep strictly within their financial ration. 


In the House of Connaamn, on Wednesday, Sir Robert Horne 
made a long statement explaining the Government's policy on 
economy. He paid tributes to the Geddes Committee, but the 
sense of his speech was that the Government could not reduce 
expenditure by the amount recommended by that Committee. 
We greatly regret this decision, though we hardly expected 
anything else. The Government have had their opportunity, 
and they have made a great refusal. The Committee 
recommended savings amounting to about £86,000,000. The 
Government proposed to accept recommendations up to tho 
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amount of £64,000,000. Even this, however, will not all be 
saved next year, as Sir Robert Horne declared that there 
would be difficulties. The savings for next year are therefore 
reduced to £54,000,000. 


It will be remembered that the Departments in response to 
the Prime Minister’s request suggested economies amounting 
to £75,000,000. Altogether, the proposed savings for the 
soming year under Sir Robert Horne’s scheme would amount 
to £129,000,000. In the current financial year the public 
services, with the large supplementary grants included, are 
costing £665,000,000, and Sir Robert Horne hopes that in the 
next Budget the services will cost not more than £484,000,000. 
That means a reduction of £181,000,000. Although this seemed 
to Sir Robert Horne’s colleagues a very large reduction, it must 
be remembered that the supplementary estimates in the current 
year have amounted to £123,000,000. The net reduction as 
compared with the last Budget estimates will therefore be less 
than £60,000,000. Not long ago a deputation of distinguished 
business men pointed out to the Government that there was 
little chance of a trade recovery unless there was a cut of at 
least £200,000,000. 

Sir Robert Horne naturally said nothing about relief for the 
taxpayer, as any statement on that subject must be reserved 
for the Budget. But the figures which he presented on Wed- 
nesday do not leave much room for any reduction of taxation. 
Yet upon a considerable reduction the revival of trade almost 
entirely depends. As regards education the Government have 
evidently been impressed by the by-elections. The savings on 
education are to be reduced from the 18 millions recommended 
by the Geddes Committee to 6} millions. We believe that 
there are plenty of opportunities for large savings in education, 
though we have resisted the proposed reduction of the teachers’ 
salaries. The Department of Overseas Trade is to be retained, 
though it will become part of the Board of Trade. 


We reproduce from the Daily Express a tabulated statement 
of the Geddes proposals and the Government proposals :— 


** Geddes Government 
sals. cuts. 

Education ee ee & 8,000,000 «> £6,500,000 
Navy .. oy ae 21,000,000 .. 10,000,000 
Army .. es «+ 22,500,000 .. 17,000,000 
Air Force oe és 5,500,000 .. 3,000,000 
Labour .. on Nil. se 8,000,000 
Health .. ° ot 2,100,000 .. 2,100,000 
Pensions ee ee 6,000,000 .. 6,000,000 
Trade Group .. ee 538,000 .. 495,000 
Agriculture “s 855,000 .. 642,000 
Police and Prisons e 1,595,000 .. 1,253,000 


Geddes (3rd report) .. 8,750,000 .. 
tIncluding Middle East. 

The Geddes cuts relating to the Navy only specified 
£14,000,000, leaving the rest vague. They were exclusive of 
savings on the Washington decisions and on oil supplies, The 
Government's cuts include both these.” 


8,500,000 


The third and last Report of the Geddes Committee, published 
last Saturday, recommended savings on various departments 
amounting to £8,782,300, and making, with the reductions 
previously proposed and a further saving of £3,000,000 in the 
Pensions Ministry, a total of £86,844,175. The Committee de- 
clared that at least £13,000,000 more could be saved on the Navy, 
as a result of the Washington Conference, on naval oil stores and 
on British garrisons overseas, thus making tho reduction of 
£100,000,000 which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had desired. 
The fall in prices and in the cost of living might enable the Navy 
and Army Estimates to be cut down still further. The Committce 
described their Report as “the unanimous recommendations 
of five men of goodwill, desirous of advising you as to how, 
having regard to the revenue, the national Budget can best be 
balanced.” Critics should make concrete alternative proposals, 


Sir L. Worthington Evans, the Secretary for War, speaking 
at Chorley on Thursday, February 23rd, said that the Geddes 
Committee’s Report, though valuable, was not sacrosanct. The 
Government were responsible for the public services and could 
not transfer the responsibility to any committee. As for the 
Army, while the Geddes Committee proposed a reduction of 
54,000 officers and men—but actually 39,000—in the strength 
and of £20,000,000 in the cost, he intended to reduce the Army 
by 33,000 men and the Estimates by £16,500,000. With the 


increase of pay and the higher cost of living the old Army would 
cost to-day over £60,000,000; he hoped, however, that next 








year’s Estimates would be less than £60,000,000, as compared 
with £95,000,000 for the current year. He proposed to disband 
24 battalions of infantry, 47 batteries and 5 cavalry regiments, 
He would take the risk of reducing the Army rather than face 
a certain economic crisis. 


The Prime Minister, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
made his promised statement concerning Egypt. He said that, 
as no Egyptian Ministry would make a treaty safeguarding 
our Imperial interests, the Government had decided to declare 
their policy. The Protectorate was ended; Egypt was free 
to work out her national institutions. Martial law would ceasg 
as soon as the Egyptian Assembly had passed an Act of In. 
demnity. The British Government absolutely reserved full 
discretion in regard to (1) the security of our Imperial com. 
munications—that is, the Suez Canal; (2) the defence of Egypt 
against all foreign aggression; (3) the protection of foreign 
interests and foreign minorities; and (4) the Sudan. Until 
Egypt had concluded agreements with us on these four questions, 
matters would remain as at present. We should inform foreign 
Powers that they were not concerned, and that we should regard 
any attempt at interference in Egyptian affairs as an unfriendly 
act. It was to be hoped that the Egyptians, on attaining 
independence, would curb their anti-foreign passions. 


The Prime Minister declared that we should never allow the 
progress made in the Sudan and the greater promise of future 
years to be jeopardized. Egyptians did not like serving in 
the Sudan and were unpopular with the Sudanese, who remem- 
bered the misgovernment of the Egyptian officials half a century 
ago. We could not agree to any change in the status of the 
Sudan that would diminish the security of the millions of 
British capital invested there. We should, however, give 
Egypt a guarantee that the development of the Sudan should 
not threaten her water supply from the Nile. The Prime 
Minister concluded by paying a warm tribute to Lord Allenby, 
who had the complete confidence of the Government and who 
was trusted by the Egyptians. Next day Sarwat Pasha declared 
his acceptance of the new situation and formed a Ministry. 


It is made clear in the Egyptian White Paper published on 
Wednesday that the Government have followed the advice 
pressed upon them by Lord Allenby and stoutly resisted by 
Lord Curzon, who wanted to maintain the Protectorate. Lord 
Allenby contended that the Protectorate, though possibly 
useful in negotiating with foreign Powers, was a serious hindrance 
to the British authorities in Egypt, who were blamed for all 
that went wrong and got no credit for any administrative 
successes. Turkey in the past had made repeated concessions 
to Egypt without any treaty ; we ought, in our own interests, 
to do the same. The Egyptians who were not unwilling to 
co-operate with us would have to accept the accomplished 
fact, and would not be exposed to the reproach that they had 
not secured sufficiently good terms. Zaghlul was deported 
because he was trying to wreck any and every settlement that 
was not made with him in person and on his own terms. 


The future status of Egypt will resemble that of Cuba, which is 
in theory independent and is a member of the League of Nations, 
but which is in fact strictly controlled by the United States. 
American marines are in permanent occupation of the coaling 
stations at Guantanamo and Bahia Honda, and when the Cuban 
politicians revert to their ancestral methods of revolution and 
anarchy, Washington does not hesitate to intervene on behalf 
of law and order. From August, 1906, to January, 1909, for 
example, Cuba was governed by an American Commission. 
Egypt, like Cuba, will be a free, sovereign and independent 
State under the watchful control of a guardian who will allow 
no one else to interfere with her. It is one more constitu- 
tional anomaly for the British Empire. 


The Government, we are sure, did the right thing in trusting 
to Lord Allenby. After all that has happened, after the absurd 
policy of publishing the Milner Report and then snatching away 
the plums which it offered, we cannot see how anything short 
of what Lord Allenby has now been authorized to propose would 
have had any chance of satisfying the Egyptians. And, for 
our part, we cannot refrain from expressing the pride which 
we, 28 Englishmen, feel in the moral spectacle of Lord Allenby 
acting, not, as some men would have done in his place, in the 
réle of @ great military leader who had no idea in the world 
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except to go on subduing, but as a tolerant and patient 
negotiator. He has had the imagination to know when to give 
way,and he has acted with true moderation and modesty. 


We do not, of course, pretend to like what has happened, 
but things might have been worse but for Lord Allenby. The 
people we are really sorry for are the fellaheen. For them there 
is an almost certain prospect of harder forms of Government, 
and of that increased taxation which comes from inefficiency 
or corruption. The fellaheen have not the knowledge or the 
experience to foresee this. Very likely they think that the good 
roeds and the other great works of engineering which have been 
provided by British rule are unnecessary. But in time to come, 
when their taxes rise higher, and there are not even enginecring 
works to show for the taxation, they will want to be back under 
the rule with which they are now joyfully dispensing. After all, 
the amount of taxation is the one measure by which the small 
Egyptian cultivator judges the affairs of his little world. That 
is the one thing which he can clearly understand. 





Mr. Gandhi, after a brief display of moderation to delude 
Mr. Montagu, is again reverting to an attitude of open hostility 
to the Indian Government. On Sunday he caused his Congress 
Committee to adopt a resolution sanctioning all kinds of revolu- 
tionary agitation except “ mass civil disobedience,” and approv- 
ing of even that in principle. The resolution implied the con- 
tinuance of terrorism by the so-called ‘“ volunteers” in Mr. 
Gandhi's pay, to the injury of peaceful natives as well as of 
Europeans. Tenants are being stirred up against their landlords, 
railway men against the companies, the tea-garden coolies against 
their employers, even the native troops against their officers, 
in the name of “ Swaraj”’ or Home Rule. The Government 
meanwhile arrest some of the minor offenders and carefully 
leave the “‘ Mahatma” alone. The Indian public infer that the 
Government are afraid of Mr. Gandhi; it is hard to see how 
they can come to any other conclusion. 





A new Italian Ministry was formed last Saturday by Signor 
Facta, a Piedmontese lawyer who is a close friend and old 
follower of Signor Giolitti. He chose as his Foreign Minister 
Signor Schanzer, who represented Italy with much skill and 
tact at the Washington Conference. Signor Schanzer’s ex- 
perience will be valuable when the European Conference 
assembles at Genoa in April. Signor Facta’s Ministry is a 
Coalition representing the constitutional parties and enjoying, 
it is thought, the approval of the Nationalists. Two members 
of the Clerical or Popular party have seats in the Cabinet. 
The multiplicity of parties and groups in the Italian Chamber 
makes life uncertain for any Ministry, but Signor Facta may be 
able to hold office until the Genoa Conference is over. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, February 23rd, the 
Avehbishop of Canterbury called attention to the gravity of the 
Russian Famine and quoted from the very able report by Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, the well-known expert in Indian famines, 
who has visited the Volga regions. Lord Emmott most wisely 
argued that it was absolutcly necessary to feed adults as well as 
children if we wanted to keep the population alive. It was 
clearly to our interest to help the peasants of the Volga regions 
till they could once more grow grain for Europe. As Chairman 
of the Russian Famine Relicf Fund he explained that many of 
the stores presented by the Government out of the surplus of the 
War were cither unsuitable or were in bad condition. What was 
the use, for example, of 200 tons of lime juice? That could not 
bring much relief to dying people. The Government had elso 
presented £21,000 worth of stores in Egypt, which included 
moth-eaten clothing and medical stores which would be of such 
little use in Russia that they had to be diverted to the nse of 
refugees in Constantinople. Lord Curzon apologised for the 
unsatisfactory character of what had been given. As for a 
direct money contribution from the Government he confessed 
that he had been unable to persuade the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He suggested that pressure should be brought to 
bear on the Government by means of an appcal signed by two 
or three hundred members of Parliament. 





As a result of the decision of the Sinn Fein Convention in 
Dublin, which we recorded last week, to postpone the Southern 
Trish election for at least three months the Government invited 
the Ministers of tho Irish Provisional Government to come to 
London for a Conferenoe, In the House of Lords on Thursday, 





February 23rd, the Lord Chancellor explained that it was 
difficult to appreciate clearly at once what the postponement 
implied and involved. In the House of Commons on the same 
day Mr. Chamberlain announced thet the consideration of the 
Irish Free State Agreement Bill would be held over for the 
present. By Monday, however, the views of the Government 
had become much clearer. In the House of Commons on that 
day Mr. Churchill announced that the result of the Conference 
in London had been “ both satisfactory and reassuring.” 


The Irish Ministers, Mr. Churchill explained, had in no respect 
receded from the Treaty or weakened in their determination to 
carry it through in its integrity. Their opposition to the Republi- 
can Party continued unabated. All that the Irish delegates had 
insisted upon was the desirability of presenting the proposed 
Constitution and the Treaty simultaneously at the election. 
The election would probably take place in June. A simple 
amendment would be required in the Irish Free State Agreement 
Bill. The election instead of taking place “‘ as soon as may be” 
shall take place “within four months.” ‘The Provisional 
Government, Mr. Churchill declared, recognized that they would 
have to satisfy themselves that the proposed Constitution was 
of such a character that the British Government could accept it as 
fulfilling the Treaty. It was believed that the method which 
had been agreed upon for conducting the elections on constitu- 
tional lines would reduce intimidation to a minimum. 


The Lord Chancellor, addressing the Junior Constitutional 
Club on Thursday, February 23rd, said that he had been born a 
Conservative and should die a Conservative, and that he took 
his orders from nobody. The proposal to dissolve the Coalition, 
so that the Conservative Party might make an independent 
appeal to the electors, was a counsel of insanity. Referring to 
Sir George Younger, the Lord Chancellor declared that, in a 
storm, when the captain would naturally be on the bridge, the 
eabin-boy should not be encouraged to s¢ize the helm, especially 
as the cabin-boy did not intend to make another voyage. He 
thought that the Government would have been justified in 
going to the country early this year. Many might disagree with 
him, but they would be fewer in three months’ time. The 
Unionists could not get a working majority without the aid of the 
Coalition Liberals. They were faced with a formidable enemy 
in the Labour Party, who had in Mr. Clynes and Mr. Henderson 
respectable figure-heads but who were really working for the 
disruption of society. The Coalition could only win the next 
election if it were united. 


In the Bodmin by-election, the Coalition suffered its third 
defeat within a week. At this by-election on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 24th, Mr. Isaac Foot, the Independent Liberal, polled 
13,751 votes, while the Coalition Unionist, Sir Frederick Poole, 
received 10,610 votes. At the General Election the late Sir 
Charles Hanson, Coalition-Unionist, polled 12,288 votes, while 
Mr. Foot had only 8,705. The poll was unusually heavy ; 
80 per cent. of the electors voted. The Labour Party in the 
division gave its unofficial support to the Liberal. Mr. Foot 
attributed his success in part to the electors’ dislike of Govern- 
ment extravagance. It is understood, however, that many 
electors voted against the Government because they disap- 
proved of the Geddes Committee’s proposal to reduce the 
Education vote. 


We regret to record the death of Lord Harcourt on Fiiday, 
February 24th, at the age of fifty-nine. After leaving Eton 
he devoted himself with rare abnegation to the service of his 
father, the late Sir William Harcourt, whom he assisted as 
secretary until his death in 1904. Only then did he enter 
Parliament, but his intimate knowledge of politics breught him 
rapid promotion when the Liberals came into power. He 
was appointed First Commissioner of Works in the Campbell. 
Bannerman Ministry and made his maiden speech as a Minister ; 
he was promoted in 1910 to the Colonial Office, returning to the 
Office of Works in 1915 and retiring with Mr. Asquith. He 
reccived his peerage in 1916. Since he left offiee, he had been 
the guiding spirit of the Independent Liberal party organ- 
ization. Lord Harcourt was an admirable Colonial Secretary, 
showing a real knowledge of the Crown Colonies and Protec- 
torates and a deep interest in their progress. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cznt., changed from 5 per eent. Feb. 16, 
1922; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 964; 
bursday week, 964; a year ago, 5}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ES — 


A SORT OF CO-OPERATION.” 


W* are all grateful, or at any rate we al! ought to 

be grateful, to Sir George Younger for talking 
plainly and straightforwardly to the great party whose 
servant he is. He might so easily ons said smooth 
things, and have pandered to the desires of those 
politicians who want a quiet life, or perhaps we ought 
to say an casy death, and who would rather do anything 
than offend Mr. Lloyd George and those of his colleagues 
who place in him an implicit faith. Sir George Younger, 
however, has chosen the more honest, but less agreeable, 
part. He has made it quite clear that under the kind 
of conditions which Mr. Lloyd George—whether willingly or 
unwillingly does not appear—has laid down, the Unionist 
Party cannot in future stand in relation to the Coalition 
Liberals as it has stood up till now. Sir George sees, 
as does every man who takes the trouble to think it out, 
that the bond of Coalition must either grow tighter or 


looser. The Coalition was formed to carry out the War 
settlement. When the guns had only just ceased firing, 


or, indeed, were still firimg in some parts of the world, 
the great thing was to “carry on as before” and, at all 
costs, to prevent a political crisis. When, however, that 
urgent need faded away, we had to consider whether the 
men who up till then had been combining with the closeness 
and intimacy required for carrying on Parliamentary 
government could continue to do so. 

If they could do so, it was obvious that the time had 
then come for fusion, or rather incorporation, and for 
the formation of a homogeneous political party such as 
we have so often advocated in these columns. It seemed 
otherwise, however, to Mr. Lloyd George and the inner 
circle of his colleagues. They decided that no such 
fusion could take place, and in this decision, apparently, 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Lord Chancellor and Lord Curzon 
acquiesced. In other words, the Coalition bend could 
not be drawn any more tightly. That being so, as 
Sir George Younger with true intuition at once perceived, 
the only alternative was to make the tie looser. That 
is what he meant when he told us that we should have 
to fall back upon “a sort of co-operation ’’ between the 





Unionists and the Liberal supporters of Mr. Lloyd George. | 


That is a fact which we do not think can be challenged 


both positively and negatively, which can either rule itself 
or keep other rulers in order and sanity. But there is only 
one way to get this, and that is to enlist under one banner 
and one leader, and therefore in a coherent body, al! those 
who wish to maintain the framework of our present Con- 
stitution and our present social order. 

In all probability the majority of this great, but as yet 
inchoate, party of which we write would like to do this 
under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George. But they 
want him, remember, as the leader-in-chief of a party 
ruled inside itself on constitutional, and not on dict torial, 
lines. They want, that is, to carry on the old tradition of 
our party system and not to develop a new one, such as we 
have seen developed during the past three or four years, 
Those new developments may have been necessary in the 
War, but they certainly are not a convenience in peace. Mr, 
Lloyd George, it seems, cannot agree with this view, or, at 
any rate, cannot see his way to establishing a new homo- 
geneous party, either by absorption or fusion. The most he 
can do, to use the language of domesticity, is to propose that 
he and his immediate followers should come in, or remain in 
for a time, to obbige the Unionist Party. That there 
was bound to be disappointment at this decision we will 
readily admit. We are convinced, however, that it is not 
the disappointment of despair—the sort of disappointment 
which makes people say: “ Very well, then, do anything 
you like or can, for anything is better than nothing.” On 
the contrary, we believe that the country takes the matter 
in the true English spirit. It knows quite well that there 
is no such thing as a necessary man in polities. If Mr. 
Lloyd George does not see his way to unite in a proper 
homogeneous body all the sane and anti-waste clements 
in the country, then somebody else must be asked to take 
on the job. 

Here the attitude, which we believe to be that of the 
nation, is not in the least inspired by pique or annoyance. 
it is inspired solely by common sense, The country 
realizes quite well that Mr. Lloyd George in effect says: 
* You cannot have me on those terms, but you can have 
me on what is nearly as good, that is, the old Coalition 
terms slightly modified. They need not in the least 
degenerate to what Sir George Younger so crudely and 
unnecessarily called ‘a sort of co-operation.” The sign 
will be painted a little differently, but it will be the old 
house and tied as firmly to me as ever it was.” 

Here comes the real issue—the issue that is disturbing 
what remains of the Coalition, and will, we fear, ultimately 


by anyone who knows the conditions of our political | prove the rift W hich will break up not only it, but also the 


system. 

But “a sort of co-operation” will not, we fear, keep 
a Government in power, even in a Parliament like this, 
where there is little or no opposition. In a Parliament 
such as that which is coming—a Parliament in which 
there will be a strong Labour Party, a strong Liberal 
Party, and a strong Die-hard section of the Unionist 
Party—‘‘a sort of co-operation” must mean a very 


’ 


weak Government perpetually at the mercy of this | 


or that group, or the complete inability of Ministers 


to carry on the King’s Government as it ought to | 


be carried on. What a prospect to put before the 
nation! What a hideous, nay, disreputable dilemma ! 
Can we wonder that the situation makes the blood of 
the ordinary Unionist boil with indignation ? 
that the vast mass of the people are as sound at heart 
as ever they were and that the eccnomic situation, though 
bad, is distinctly improvable and requires only time 
and patience. He knows also that we possess all the 
elements of constitutional stability as well as those of 
economic development. Further, he knows that if we 
were allowed the opportunity to assemble them, we 
should soon have a working and trustworthy machine. 
sut alas! instead of assembling them the Unionist leaders 
seem to be planning to let the necessary parts lie about in 
useless confusion ! 

We described last week what the nation wanted in the 
matter of the Geddes Report and of the fiscal situation 
generally. To-day we want te apply a similar test to the 
position of our political — What the nation, as a 
whole, wants is a stable, homogencous, self-respecting, 


anti-revolutionary, democratic party—a party ready to 
carry on its work, either in office, or, what is — 
Important, in opposition—a party which can be useful, 


He knows | 





| one is a Unionist, and he a Unionist of what we ae he 


| 





Unionist Party. Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal to go on 
with the old arrangement slightly camouflaged could on!y 
be successful if there were the most perfect and absolute 
trust and confidence felt throughout the Unionist Party 
in him and also in his closest colleagues, such 
Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Alfred Mon: 


and Mr. Edwin Montagu. In that small group only 
} 


as 


will pardon us in describing as of a slightly chameleo: 
like complexion. To the ordinary Unionist the propos! 
amounts in plain terms to something like this. “ We, the 
National Liberals and Lloyd Georgeites of the Coalition, 
want you, the Unionists, to be bound while we are free. 
You are to support us with your votes at the Elections 
and, if you can, must give us more seats than we have 1) 
the present Parliament. But, though we must sit by means 
of your votes, you must not interfere with what we do in 
Parliament. You must not feel angry with us, or in any 
way injured, if we find it necessary from time to tune to 
prevent the Unionist Party putting what we hold to be 
undue pressure upon our Mr. Lloyd George, pressure 
intended to make him give up certain of those great Liberal 
principles—we forbear to name them at present--which 
are still dear to his heart and to our hearts.” 
This looks candid and forcible on paper, and would, 
the Unionist admits, be very cogent if the Liberal 
Coalitionists had any large section of voters in reserve to 
honour their electoral cheques. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Liberal Coalitionists are in the constituencies—- 
though not, of course, in Parliament—very nearly a negligible 
quantity. The men who vote in an anti-revolutionary, pro- 
thrift sense, and who are gencrally in favour of a wise Con- 
stitutionalism and Imperialism, #.¢., for peace and stability 
both at home and abroad, bether very little about party 
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names or political finesse. They like a plain issue, and 
they like a plain man, and they like them both without 
“Ths” and “ Buts” and other conditions. As a rule, 
if they cannot get.an intelligible policy expounded by an 
intelligible man they don’t vote at all. Certainly that is 
their mood just now. They have come to dislike and dis- 
trust the Coalition because of its uncertainty. They would 
like to have a clear issue put before them by a united and 
responsible party, on which they could feel they had a 
hold. If they don’t get this, as apparently they will not, 
they will simply abstain. Of that we are convinced. We 
are also convinced that the result of this abstention, which 
again is the result of Mr. Lloyd George’s refusal to establish 
a united party, will be a very serious loss of support at the 
polls for the Coalition candidates. Yet these doomed 
candidates, strangely enough, will very often be the men 
whom the country would like to sce successful—men who 
want to maintain the Constitution, who want Democratic 
thriftiness and not Socialistie squandering, and who 
generally desire political rest and recuperation. 

It we are right in our diagnosis, as we believe we are, this 
means, if we look at the matter from the Parliamentary 
angle, a House of Commons composed of groups. The 
biggest group will probably still be a Unionist group, but 
it will not constitute a clear majority of the House. Another 
important group will be a “ Wee Free” group, not a very 
hig group, but twice as big as it is now, a group perhaps 
of one hundred and fifty or more. Then there will be a 
National Liberal or Lioyd Georgeite group—a good deal 
smaller than at present. There will also, we believe, be a 
group consisting of various types of Independent or 
“freak ’’ members. Their only nexus will be their inde- 
pendence—i.e., complete freedom from party ties—but 
they may quite possibly form “ a sort of group,”’ numbering 
twenty or thirty, and may enjoy a certain amount of 
unsteady influence. Finally, there will be the Labour 
vroup, which will, we presume, be next in size to the true 
Unionist group, but will be able to obtain office only by 
combining with one or more of the other groups. It will 
not amount to one-third of the House, but it will approach 
that size. 

That will constitute about as bad a House for conducting 
the government of the country in a critical period as we 
can well imagine. It will not, however, be a bad House 
from the point of view of a political chieftain who wants 
individual power and individual responsibility—who wants 
to run the show without tiresome people like Sir George 
Younger being able to put on the drag or otherwise control 
the pace. In a word, it will be just the kind of Parlia- 
mentary situation which Mr. Lloyd George and a portion 
of his entourage consider will suit them to a T. Mr. 
Lloyd George will be able to pick out enough groups to 
form a working majority. He will then found his govern- 
ment on that alliance or confederation of groups, and, 
once having got into power, will maintain his position by 
means of that system of playing off one group against 
another in which he is unrivalled. In a word, the situation 
will be very much like that which we constantly see in 
France or in Italy. 

We wonder how the ordinary Unionist likes that prospect? 
Probably he does not believe it possible, for that is the 
English way. He will simply tell us that this sort of thing 
does not happen here, that somehow or other it will come 
all right at the General Election, and that we are taking the 
whole thing much too seriously. Of course, he may be 
right. We sincerely hope he is. But if he is wrong, as we 
fear he is, we shall find ourselves face to face with a very 
ugly situation—a group system in its most pronounced 
form. In that case we venture to say that the majority 
of Unionists, if not, indeed, of Englishmen, will grow very 
restive and will deal very faithfully with those whom they 
will consider to be the authors of their misery. The 
British in such a mood are not pleasant people, 





FRANCE AND THE GENOA CONFERENCE. 
T is sincerely to be hoped that the discussion between 
& Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré at Boulogne last 
Saturday ended as happily as the inspired accounts say 
it did, for we recognize that a real and not a sham co- 
operation between Great Britain and France is indispensable 
to the recovery of Europe. If Mr. Lloyd George’s friends 





are right the Genoa Conference is to be carried out sub- 
stantially as it had been planned at Cannes at the moment 
of the dramatic resignation of M. Briand. ‘That is to say, 
M. Poincaré as Prime Minister has not been so unbending 
as M. Poincaré the Nationalist journalist. Everything 
depends, however, upon whether the reservations which 
M. Poincaré has succeeded in making have within them 
the power—if he should wish this ultimately—to throw 
the train off the lines. Mr. Lloyd George’s friends tell us 
that the permanent way is now safe and that the train 
will almost certainly reach its destination. May it do so! 
It would be impossible to recognize too clearly that a very 
fundamental issue is at stake—the issue between M, 
Poincaré’s doctrine (to take it in its strongest form) of 
physical security and prosperity for France by means of 
holding Germany down and exacting from her large 
reparations and meanwhile maintaining an expensive 
Army and Navy, and 6a the other hand, the doctrine of 
toleration, conciliatica and co-operation for which Mr. 
Lloyd George stands, 

Since he became Prime Minister, M. Poincaré has sent 
several Notes to London designed, so far as we can judge, 
to transform the character of the Genoa Conference, if 
not to prevent the Conference altogether. Evidently 
he does not believe at all in the usefulness of this Con- 
ference as it was originally planned. Necessity makes 
strange bedfellows and the argument which M. Poincaré 
unexpectedly developed that the Genoa Conference would 
deal an unfair blow at the League of Nations by usurping 
its functions was not without its humour. There is a 
certain plausible appearance, of course, about this con- 
tention that if the League of Nations is a reality there 
is no room for another body like it. But the argument 
does not really bear examination. For one thing, America, 
Germany and Russia, who are invited to the Genoa Con- 
ference, are not members of the League. For another, all 
decisions of the League have to be unanimous so that 
France would be able to prevent the League coming to 
any decision about any single item in the Genoa programme. 

When M. Poincaré found that his Notes made no im- 
pression upon London he agreed to meet Mr. Lloyd George 
at Boulogne, and it seems that he still hoped considerably 
to rearrange the programme drawn up at Cannes. What- 
ever may lie behind the rather vaguely worded official 
announcement about the Boulogne discussions, it is to 
our mind a very long step forward that M. Poincaré should 
have agreed to join in the Genoa Conference at all. We 
suspect that Mr. Lloyd George told him that Great Britain 
would carry on in any case, and that if France refused to 
send any delegates to Genoa she herself would be the 
greatest loser. If that be so, M. Poincaré probably felt 
that he could not afford to be left in the lurch and possibly 
to forfeit the good opinion of the world. And when he 
had once come to that conclusion the only thing that 
remained for him to do was to make the best terms he 
could. We say that what has happened is a long step 
forward because, whatever the value of the reservations 
may be, M. Poincaré has agreed to the principle of trying 
to settle the economic affairs of Europe in a Conference 
in which Germany and Russia will be represented. To 
put it quite plainly, if the Genoa Conference should be a 
success, no room would be left for any more meetings of 
the Supreme Council. There would be no more inner and 
outer circles. Everybody would have become a principal 
in future settlements. After that the admission of Germany 
to the League of Nations, and even perhaps of Russia if 
her representatives should behave rationally at Genoa, 
would become practical business. In the circumstances 
the fixing of April 10th as the date on which the Conference 
is to meet is quite satisfactory. Owing to the Italian 
Ministerial crisis, which has only just been resolved, there 
had to be some delay in any case. 

If the reports which are current are not exaggerations 
a real debt of gratitude is owed to Dr. Benes, the young 
and extremely able Premier of Czecho-Slovakia. He 
acted as intermediary between Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Poincaré, and it is possible that he impressed M. Poincaré 
with the fact that a strong individual policy is quite 
reconcilable with a broad European policy—indeed that 
the one is impracticable without the other. For is not 
Dr. Benes at one and the same time the founder and 
cultivator of friendly relations—a policy of mutual help— 
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with his immediate neighbours and the strong, capable 
and businesslike director of the rapid material recovery 
of his own country ? 

According to the new arrangements for Genoa the 
questions of reparation by Germany and the reduction 
of armaments in Europe will be ruled out. We do not at 
all dislike the reference of the disarmament question to 
the League of Nations, which has been growing in repute 
thanks chiefly to its really useful settlement of the Silesian 
question. But it may be found that the embargo upon 
the question of reparations will make it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Genoa Conference to draw up a 
programme which will really restore European financial 
stability and rehabilitate trade. As regards the question 
whether the Russian Soviet Government is to be recog- 
nized or not, we are quite content to let the decision 
depend upon the attitude of Russia at the Conference. 
The really important thing is that no stickling etiquette 
should be allowed to stand in the way of throwing the 
gates of Russia as wide open as possible to trade. Even 
under the very best conditions that can be hoped for the 
revival of trade in Russia will be a very slow process. 
We are convinced, however, that political common sense 
in Russia is much more likely to develop if Russia is in 
constant contact with the outer world. The acknow- 
ledgment by Russia of her obligations in the way of debt 
and her respect for foreign property are to be test questions. 
We are sure, however, that the likelihood of Russia satis- 
fying the tests will be in direct proportion to the degree 
of her association with the rest of the world. The Bol- 
sheviks talk as though they had abandoned Communism 
temporarily only in order to set it up on stronger founda- 
tions. But that is all moonshine. It is impossible for 
people who have suffered as the Russian people have 
suffered under Communism, and have then been allowed 
to taste the beginnings of comfort under a different system, 
to go back willingly to the causes of their misery. 

Finally, we are very glad to record that Mr. Lloyd 
George is able to speak of the proposed pact guaranteeing 
France against unprovoked aggression by Germany as a 
matter that is practically settled. France can have the 
guarantee whenever she likes in the form in which it has 
been already offered. 





ON THE MARRIAGE OF 

PRINCESS MARY. 
VERY experienced observer of London life must have 
noticed the extraordinary spontaneity of the pleasure 
expressed by the multitude on Princess Mary’s wedding 
day. London has not worn such a care-free and happy 
aspect since the Armistice. The message which the King 
issued to the people after the ceremony showed unmistak- 
ably that he was quite conscious of the depth of the interest 
and the warmth of the affection which were everywhere 
displayed. If there was anywhere a dissentient voice it 
did not venture to make itself heard. And it is to be 
remarked that the whole of this great popular demonstra- 
tion was almost unaided by the extrinsic arts of street 
decoration, which in spite of ill-designed finery do somehow 
convey to crowds the spirit of joy and relaxation. The 
real decoration of the scene on Tuesday was the openly 
expressed feelings of the people. The Royal Family, with 
their unfailing good sense, had perceived that what was 
required was dignity without expense. To have poured 
out money upon trappings of the moment and temporary 
buildings would in these times have been an offence. The 
result was that thousands of spectators improvised their 
own little stands out of boxes and barrows if they were 
not sufficiently active to climb into the trees or to reach 
the tops of walls, and a good deal of latitude was allowed 
which would have been ruled out in wealthier and more 
strictly regulated days. 

There must, of course, be a reason for the specially 
hearty goodwill of Tuesday, and it is not far to seek. There 
is no doubt whatever that the nation is delighted that the 
only daughter of the King should have made an English 
marriage. However severely we may be inclined to rule 


THOUGHTS 


our sentiments, and te prevent them turning into supersti- 
tions, we must admit that the marriage of a Princess has 
in it a strong touch of the fairy tale ; it therefore appeals 
to every human being who has in him those rudiments of 





romance to which he was introduced in childhood and which 
perform the healthy function of taking him beyond him. 
self and his experience. If the ordinary person had been 
asked what kind of marriage he would like for Princess 
Mary, he would have said that she ought to marry an 
Englishman who had what are regarded as characteristically 
English tastes; a man who belonged to a family which 
had followed the tradition of public service and who had 
himself been a willing servant of his country. That js 
exactly what has happened. Any other sort of husband 
would have been unsuitable for one who has been brought 
up in a very unaffected manner to consider the needs of 
others first and her own second. During the war Princess 
Mary trained herself as a hospital nurse, and as President 
of the Girl Guides she is very much more than a figure- 
head. She ardently believes in the possibilities of ay 
organization which every year adds thousands of girls to 
those in whom it is instilling a code of conduct and a body 
of principles which have service as the prime aim of the 
disciplined ordering of spare time. All her tastes and 
occupations are so perfectly in keeping with the wishes of 
the nation that people felt on Tuesday that they were 
looking on not merely at the wedding of the King’s daughter, 
but at the wedding of the nation’s daughter. It would 
have been a great disappointment to everybody to see this 
natural, simple-hearted and good-hearted bride married 
to some foreign prince and taken away to another land, 


The fact is that there are not many foreign princes 
left to whom the marriage of an English princess would 
be desirable. Even if there were high diplomatic reasons 
for such marriages, the gain would not nearly outbalanc 
the loss to the British people, who have, as it were, aided 
and applauded at every stage the bringing up of the 
Royal Family as exemplars in public life. Mr. Kipling 
wrote once about the advantages conferred by well- 
arranged Royal marriages upon nations living under 
monarchical rule. Where statesmen failed, kings and 
queens, princesses and princes, remembering that they 
were cousins and that they owed something to their 
relations, could hold out a warning hand like drivers 
in a London street to check the blind onward movement 
of the traffic towards crash and collision. Before the 
War diplomatically arranged marriages were indeed part 
of the Balance of Power. But everything is now changed. 
The more British our monarchy becomes, the better the 
nation will be pleased. 


It is natural to most middle-aged or old people, no 
doubt, to have some misgivings—since these are part of 
the atmosphere in which they have grown up—about the 
marriage of members of the Royal Family to subjects. 
But they should remember that the ideas about Royal 
marriages, which they accepted as a matter of course 
in their youth, did not always prevail. There is no long- 
established precedent. In the Middle Ages, and_ later 
still, an English King was free to exercise his own choice. 
Henry VIII. only too notoriously did so ; so did James IL. 
The reason was that if an English King did not govern 
absolutely by divine right, he was at all events nearly 
enough in the position of one who could do no wrong. 
He could make all his favourites dukes, and he could raise 
whom he liked to the throne. The great change came 
after the Revolution of 1688, when members of the Royal 
Family became rapidly but effectually limited in their 
choice because the Venetian oligarchy of great families 
—Whig and Tory—which governed England could not 
tolerate that the favours of a Royal marriage should 
unduly help any of the rival competitors in the unceasing 
struggle for political power. But that oligarchy has also 
passed away. The successive huge extensions of the 
franchise killed it. While the oligarchy held its sway 
there was the curious paradox that Royal Families in 
some foreign countries which were generations behind us 
in political progress had a greater freedom of choice m 
marriage than was allowed to the limited constitutional 
monarchy of Great Britain. 

It is now not only possible but safe to say that, if 
popular feeling is to be consulted about the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales—and why should it not be consulted ! 
—the nation will be best pleased if he should marry an 
Englishwoman. It would be distinctly disappointed it 
he should marry a foreigner. Of course, if the choice of 
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the Prince of Wales should fall upon a foreigner entirely 
of his own volition, that would be a sufficient reason 
for accepting a foreign marriage. The point is that 
the nation has become intolerant of seeing marriages 
dictated to any member of the Royal Family for some 
alleged diplomatic reason. Certain limitations upon the 
choice of the Prince of Wales there would no doubt be, 
but only such limitations as are imposed by seemliness, 
naturalness and good sense. The nation would not 
like a Cophetua marriage for the Prince of Wales any 
more than it would welcome a fereign marriage. But 
any marriage entered into willingly by any member of 
a family brought up with such a strong sense of what is 
proper and reasonable as has been implanted in the 
family of the King and Queen is just as likely to be 
fitting as the choice of any other thoroughly well brought- 
up boy or girl. In a social sense like usually marries 
like, if only because any other arrangement is inconvenient 
and uncomfortable. Common sense, that is to say, will 
confine the choice of the Prince of Wales to some extent, 
but it will still leave a field of choice far wider than that 
which was deemed to be open to an Heir Apparent in 
the past two hundred years. 





FOOD. 


ERHAPS there never was a time when people who 
could eat as much as they liked ate as little as they 
donow. That, however, is not to say that they think less 
about food than they did. The terrible scarcity of bread 
in Eastern Europe keeps the question at the back of the 
public mind, and the consideration of the effect of food 
upon health is almost always under discussion. We weigh 
Manchester boys against Essex boys and become quite 
excited. Just lately the feeding of schoolboys has agitated 
the whole educated world. From the greatest headmaster 
to the most insignificant parent everyone has an opinion 
on the matter, Those who cannot tell you what Dick, 
Tom and Harry go through now, describe their own ex- 
periences in the past or the experience of their relations to 
the third and fourth generations. A good deal of human 
interest attaches to the matter quite apart from its rights 
and wrongs. Temperament plays such a large part in 
all the arguments. Many writers of violent letters about 
school dietaries seem more anxious to get their money’s 
worth than to feed their children. Again, more people 
than one would naturally have suspected of such 
an emotion appear to be moved by a retrospective 
jealousy. Why does the present generation want to 
be so much better off than they were? They ate 
horrid food without grumbling, and even went con- 
tentedly with too little, they say ; and they seem to think 
that a reason for underfeeding the boys of to-day. Or, 
again, they push away the evidence on both sides and 
philosophize upon boy nature. The young, they say, are 
not content. They look for pleasure—it is right that they 
should—and if they do not get it they complain. The 
sort of dull acceptance of circumstances which are neither 
painful nor delightful is for later life. Plain meals do 
not please; all the same they nourish. Few take the 
side of the schoolmaster quite frankly. Schoolmasters 
are wonderfully well able to take care of themselves, so 
it does not matter. Still they have a side. To satisfy 
thirty or forty different tastes is a very different thing from 
pleasing four or five. The mother of a family may feel it 
easy to feed her children well, but it has to be remembered 
that her test of success is, as a rule, appetite. If a sufficient 
quantity disappears and the children look well she does 
not worry. When they go to school she listens to grum- 
bling which she certainly discounts at home. Again, the 
conservatism of children is much more marked when 
they are massed together. They must have variety, 
because no one could eat even their favourite dish 
always. On the other hand, while it is possible to 
persuade children at home, with the example of 
grown-up people before them, to try something strange 
whose name and appearance is quite new to them, 
it is not possible to get a number together to venture so 
far, or at any rate it is not possible to overcome the natural 
prejudice which assures them that the new dish is either 
nasty or unwholesome or served up on the ground of 
economy ouly, Economy may be a virtue in parents, at 


. 





any rate it is just conceivable that it is a necessity; but 
in a schoolmaster it is obviously a vice. 

At one time a theory grew up among the ultra-cultivate 
that food was an uninteresting subject not to be talked at 
among those who knew how to talk at all. It was a silly 
convention, and the people who invented it were very 
heavy eaters. It belonged to the time—a short time— 
when all domestic work was utterly eschewed. Perhaps 
it derived partly froma strong reaction against Dickens, 
who had always a dinner-table on the stage, so to speak, 
and a description of what was on it. Talk about food 
was apt to lead to subjects destructive of household 
peace; that was another reason against it. Specially 
was this true when upper middle class life was 
weighed down with servants. Discussion of the delin- 
quencies of servants is without doubt the dullest of all 
topics, and the Victorians very naturally tried hard to 
keep that topic under. The advent of the restaurant 
destroyed all necessary connexion between meals and 
maids and served to popularize culinary conversation. 

We do not say very much now about plain living and 
high thinking. It is a very tiresome phrase, a piece of 
moralization of which we are sick. As a matter of fact 
we do live more plainly than we did in one sense. Think 
of the long dinner which the well-to-do man ate every day 
and of the wine he drank. On the other hand, if we take 
single items of ordinary fare how very much better they 
are now than they used to be. Perhaps because we talk 
of them more. No one now gives their children the horrible 
rice and tapioca puddings we all ate when we were young— 
solid rice which had no connexion in a child’s mind with 
milk at all, and sago in different-sized gluelike lumps which 
anyone would nowadays “send back” in the humblest 
bunshop. There, of course, we can grumble with no fears 
of upsetting our household or receiving the cook’s warning 
in the morning. But if ordinary cooking is better than it 
was, if we are in a fair way to become more like the French 
in our habits of eating, regarding it as an open object of 
interest and the preparation of food as an art, we do yet 
live far more simply than we did. What about “ high 
thinking”? Here it is not nearly so easy to maintain that 
there has been an improvement. “ High” talk, at any 
rate, is less common than it was. The relation of talk to 
thinking is very hard to trace, at any rate in a social sense, 
but short meals do not make for good conversation. It 
stands to reason that this must be the case. It is only 
at meals that any group of people lay aside all their occu- 
pations, the only time when they deliberately refrain from 
working or amusing themselves. When people have finished 
their dinners they tend either deliberately to plan or seek 
entertainment or to “ go on with what they were doing ” 
before the bell rang. Very often each member of the 
household sits down to read; at any rate there is no 
necessity to talk. We have wearied of the unspontanecous 
expression of “‘ high thinking” once set before us as an 
ideal, and also, of course, we do desire definite amusement 
far more than we did. Again, “snatched” meals and 
“ meals out,” apart from any form of festivity, though not 
the rule, are known to everyone. We do not look upon 
conversation as a necessary accompaniment of eating as 
those who made any sort of art of life did at one time. 
Perhaps before long it will not only be at breakfast that 
it is permissible to read. Will it ever be the fashion, one 
wonders, to provide reading for one’s guests at dinner ? 
Not, we mean, for the guests of an evening, but for visitors 
staying in the house. A bookshelf on the table would 
be a great innovation, but we live in times of quick change. 
If the “ paying guest ” craze goes much further, we cannot 
help thinking that the plan will be tried. 

One always imagines that the mediaeval custom of reading 
aloud at meals was intended to stop conversation. No 
doubt in simpler times when tongues were rough and blows 
ready, gossip and quarrelling at dinner were more 
anxiously avoided than they are now. At the same time 
all sorts of conditions of people sitting together in a castle 
hall or even in a monastery must often have been much 
bored by each other, and the effort to “keep going” 


—however amiable the company—socially must have 
been very great. Of course not everyone could be 
interested in the book, but at least it served as a 


screen behind which everyone could take refuge from 
effort and eat his dinner in peace. Food lay then as it 
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lies now—right at the foundation of social life and of hos- 

itality. We can never dislodge it from its central place 
Sonever refined we become. How far it is to be coupled 
with the formal interchange of ideas is a question which 
varies with times and conditions. We are inclined to 
believe that “ high thinking” at mealtimes depends very 
largely upon what we may call “classification.” If 
circumstances decree that society should be more “ mixed ” 
than it was, and all sorts of people must eat together who 
did not choose one another, it will be either silly or stilted. 
Cooking will get better and better and conversation worse 
and worse, till once more birds of a feather flock exelusively 
together again. Then they will want time to talk, will 
cat more, and being rather ashamed of such self-indulgence 
will agree not to talk about eating. 





JANE AUSTEN AS A GIRL. 


, we readers of Miss Austen are looking forward eagerly 

to a literary event which is to take place this 
spring. Two hitherto unpublished novels and a short 
history of England written in her teens are to be given to 
the world. How eagerly her devoted admirers will look 
forward to these books! In one sense, of course, they may 
expect disappointment. Her superlative gift was not of 
the kind which develops very early. But these early 
stories cannot fail to throw a light upon her personality 
apart from her genius, and whatever the moralists may 
say we do instinctively long to know the writers who charm 
us. This is true, we think, in an exceptional degree of 
Miss Austen, because her character is so sharply impressed 
upon all her work. We see as we read that a must have 
been one of the most companionable people who ever 
lived—a companion not for the great moments of life—they 
are short—but for the long stretches of every day in which 
we all get tired of ourselves. This is a born quality as 
subtle as it is delightful; and whereas with Miss Austen 
experience developed it to the point of genius, one cannot 
but be curious to trace it from its inception. 

In accordance with the fashion of her day, all Miss 
Austen’s heroines except one are young in years, not more 
than twenty at the most. In reality, however, only 
Catherine Morland and Fanny Price are quite girls. Eliza- 
beth Bennett and Emma are finished women of the world ; 
the cool sense which is Eleanor Dashwood’s chief character- 
istic is incredible under four- or five-and-twenty, and 
Maryanne (the “Sensibility” of the story), though she is 
supposed to be only seventeen, had developed her own 
sentimentality to a pitch which could hardly have been 
attained at that lively age. We cannot by studying them 
discover what was Miss Austen’s mental picture of a 
typical girl in her teens. The autobiographical touches 
which we may imagine ourselves to distinguish point to a 
mature experience. With Catherine Morland the case is 
different : she is throughout the story what might now be 
called “a little girl.” We are introduced to her first not 
yet even in her teens in the midst of a sensible and affec- 
tionate family. She plays cricket with her brothers, rolls 
down the banks in the parsonage garden, shirks her needle- 
work, scamps her lessons, and is always perfectly happy. 
Her appetite for happiness, something far more rare than 
an appetite for pleasure, makes her from the first cheerful 
chapter to the last entirely charming. She makes ready 
to fall in love with the same zest that she makes ready to 
go to a ball, and accepts the condescending return which 
Henry Tilney concedes to her childish devotion with an 
adorable simplicity and gratitude of which the present 
generation is wholly incapable. Her frank talk upon every 
subject from art to matrimony, from history to morals, is 
never exactly interesting, and yet it is vastly entertaining. 
She was far more companionable than a far cleverer person 
might have been. That was why Henry Tilney decided 
to marry her and why the reader would do so also had he 
the chance. Miss Austen avoids all temptation to give 
her any beauty but the “ beauté du diable,” and therein 
shows her consciousness of her own power. There must 
be something autobiographical about Catherine. Miss 
Austen betrays herself in the innocent satire which from 
time to time she puts into the child’s mouth, a satire which 
did not know itself for such and which after it had 
matured into genius she may have looked back upon 
as child’s play. Speaking of history, she says to 








Mr. Tilney: “I read it a little as a duty, but it telly 
me nothing that does not vex or weary me. Yet [ 
often think it odd that it should be so dull, for a great 
deal of it must be invention.” Will the short history 
of England that we are to read in a few weeks’ time 
remind us of this immortal saying? Miss Tilney, it wil] 
be remembered, replies to the sally in perfect good faith - 
indeed her remarks on the subject seem to be of the nature 
ofan author’scomment. Historians, she admits, sometimes 
“ display imagination without arousing interest.” She adds 
however that “in the principal facts they have sources of 
intelligence in former histories and records which may 
be as much depended upon, I conclude, as anything that 
does not actually pass under one’s own observation, and 
as for the little embellishments you speak of, they are 
embellishments and I like them as such.” It would appear 
that Miss Austen herself was not a very profound historian 
at any age. 

Considering how very intimately we all know Elizabeth 
and Emma, it is strange how little we know about their 
childhood. Lady Catherine de Burgh wondered how on 
earth Elizabeth got her education, how she came out of 
that household the highly accomplished young woman 
that she was. The reader wonders too, but the matter is 
never explained. Indeed the reader, who knows how 
Lydia Bennett, aged only fifteen, was allowed to romp 
off to ruin without apparently provoking any feeling more 
profound than chagrin even in her father, is more puzzled 
than Lady Catherine. Perhaps the sensible aunt who 
turned to and read Lydia a lecture when it was too late 
was partly responsible for the upbringing of Elizabeth and 
Jane, who, we are told, never went to school and never 
had a governess. It is odd that Miss Austen never seems 
in the least sorry for Lydia, though she makes her extreme 
youth very apparent. The reader cannot forbear to feel 
a moment's pity, though he is never asked for any, when 
Lydia rejoices over the number of people and parcels to 
be packed into one small carriage, remarking that it is so 
much more fun “to be crammed in”; that and her 
pleasure at being allowed to make the salad at the inn 
might have been turned into pathetic incidents had 
Miss Austen felt more tenderness for youth as youth 
than her novels ever evince. To return to Emma. We 
know that at the age of twelve she governed her governess, 
and that once in a fit of naughtiness she addressed 
Mr. Knightly as “ George,” but that is all. 

A good many pages are devoted to Fanny’s childhood, 
but she is so horribly shy and shrinking that the reader, 
however much he may intend to like her, fails just as her 
uncle failed, to make friends with her, and if she had not 
soon grown up would have lost interest in her altogether. 
Her little sister Susan, who is not introduced till the story 
is three-parts told, is carefully drawn and is a real girl 
in her teens. Fanny, brought up with rich relations 
at Mansfield Park, comes home to find her family 
strangers. She likes her sister, though ‘“ the determined 
character of her general manners had astonished and 
alarmed her” at first. Susan does her best to manage 
a shiftless mother and several rough little brothers. 
“She saw that much was wrong at home and wanted 
to set it right. That a girl of fourteen acting only 
on her own unassisted reason should err in the method 
of reform was not wonderful; and Fanny soon became 
more disposed to admire the natural light of the mind 
which could so early distinguish justly, than to censure 
severely the faults of conduct to which it led. Susan tried 
to be useful where she could only have gone away and 
cried.” : 

Of all portraits which delight us in these wonderful 
novels perhaps the least lifelike is that of a blue-stocking. 
Mary Bennett gives all her time to reading books in order 
to quote them and to studying “ the instrument ” in order 
to perform. She takes no pleasure in amusement, and she 
is very selfish. Her folly excites her father’s contempt 
and her sisters’ annoyance. Overlooked by her mother 
and disliked by everyone else, she is obviously depressed. 
Eminently suited to Mr. Collins, who never apparently 
thinks of proposing to her as one feels he would have done 
when he Priled of her two elder sisters, she remains with 


her parents when all the rest are gone, and her creator 
cannot even be bothered to reform her as she reforms 
Kitty upon the last page. 


Whatever the new MSS. suggest 
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about- the novelist’s girlhood they will not, we are sure, 
suggest that she was a blue-stocking. She may have 
been a Catherine, later in life she was no doubt an Eliza- 
beth, but it is, as we have said, a sheer impossibility to 
imagine Elizabeth a child. If the new stories which we are 
to see reveal to us a Catherine Morland of latent genius, 
then we who love Jane Austen may prepare for a renewal 
of our devotion, indeed for a “ grande passion.” 





A WORD FOR THE SQUIRREL. 


‘A* eminent North Country sportsman with whom I 

had some correspondence upon questions arising 
from one of my recent articles in the Spectator expressed 
considerable surprise when told that the squirrel is now 
practically an unheard of thing in the West. It is true, 
none the less. Quite recently I was talking to two 
enthusiastic young naturalists, aged sixteen and eighteen 
respectively, one living beside the upper Torridge, the 
other on the South Devon coast. Each had studied wild 
life with remarkable keenness, and seemed intimate with all 
the rarer birds and beasts of the country, but neither of 
them had ever set eyes on the once almost too common 
red squirrel, 

The extermination of this species—for it practically 
amounts to that so far as this part of the country is con- 
cerned—has been effected with comparative suddenness. 
That is the remarkable part of it. In the near past squirrels 
were so numerous hereabouts that an ordinarily intelligent 
observer might see as many as he pleased in the course of 
a morning’s walk through almost any timbered district, 
and I hesitate to say how many “ dreys” I have found 
within a season in one five-acre larch plantation alone. 
Anyhow, you may take it for true that ten years ago the 
squirrel was the priz.cipal branch builder in our woods, not 
excepting even the wood-pigeon. An abandoned magpie’s 
nest never went begging in those days, and anybody who 
cared to climb to such a nest in the fall of the year was 
pretty sure of finding it converted into one of those wonder- 
ful little structures that “Sug” used to build against 
winter cold and spring floods. 

How sadly his status in the land has declined since then 
may be gathered from my previous remarks. I might add 
that within the last three years, speaking for an area 
comprising many thousands of acres of wooded country, 
once a veritable squirrel paradise, I have come across but 
one living specimen, nor have I heard of another. One 
occasionally finds crumbling relics of his work in the tree- 
tops, but to all intents and purposes he has ceased to be. 

What is responsible for so deplorable a development ? 
The question is often heard, and the answer usually given 
is “‘ disease.”” And disease, no doubt, had a great deal to 
do with it in the first instance. About 1910 (I am open 
to correction as to the exact date) a virulent form of dis- 
temper—or whatever anybody likes to call it—ran rife and 
worked wide-spread havoc. It appears to have been more 
or less general throughout the South and West, and at the 
time considerable discussion arose as to cause and effect. 
The latter was only too obvious, but the source of the 
trouble proved less easy to trace. There were differences 
of opinion, of course, but most experts eventually attributed 
it to the use of a certain rat “ poison,” which distributed 
the germs of a fatal disease that turned out to be highly 
infectious amongst all small rodents. Squirrels, according 
to theory, caught the trouble in due course, hence the 
outbreak which depopulated the countryside. 

Against this it is argued—and quite rightly—that they 
have since had plenty of time to recuperate. The ill effects 
of such epidemics are seldom permanent. Indeed they 
rather tend to improve a race in the long run, on the 
survival of the fittest principle. Take, for example, the 
outbreaks of fox-mange, rabbit-sickness, or enteric in pigeons, 
all of which periodically ravage whole districts. The effect 
for the moment is appalling, but a cleaner and better strain 
in after seasons is usually the result, though we sportsmen 
seldom admit it at the time. After the squirrel sickness, 
however, came no such happy sequel. The rats, through 
whom the complaint was presumably conveyed to the 
woods and thence to the tree-tops, return fast enough, but 
where are the squirrels? They have reappeared in certain 
districts it is true. In the New Forest, for instance, they 
are again tolerably plentiful, I am told, and doubtless would 





have been so farther west by this time were sickness the 
sole cause of their banishment. 

Failing disease, then, one must seek other reasons. At 
first glance it would seem that the squirrel has little to 
contend with in these enlightened times. Squirrel-hunting, 
for example, is now practically a forgotten “ sport,” fates 
be praised! This, for the benefit of anybody unacquainted 
with the pastime, was once a favourite holiday amuse- 
ment. One meets plenty of old countrymen, even to-day, 
who took part in it, and can tell how gangs of men 
and boys, for lack of better employment, would beat up 
the plantations for squirrels, which, when started, would 
be chivvied from tree to tree, under a constant fire of 
stones, catapult shot and “ squalers ” (which, by the way, 
were weighted sticks, specially designed for the purpose) 
until eventually brought down. On these occasions a 
three-figure bag was nothing unusual, if old accounts can 
be relied upon. 

That edifying practice has died a natural death, however, 
happily for the little animal concerned. Also since the 
passing of his arch-foe, the marten, he has been troubled 
by very few wild enemies. The buzzard certainly swoops 
upon him now and again, and at all times, particularly 
during the breeding season, 7.e., midsummer, he has to look 
out for the terrible carrion-crow, most formidable and 
rapacious of all our woodland creatures. -But buzzards 
and crows are not found everywhere ; moreover “ Sug” 
has cultivated tactics to baffle birds of prey. He is not 
easily caught amongst the branches, and I have noticed 
that whenever possible his nursery is built in the heart of 
some low dense bush, holly or buckthorn for choice, pro- 
tected by an entanglement of spikes, which even the 
magpie would hesitate to negotiate. This, by the way, 
serves a twofold purpose, for, besides keeping off would-be 
plunderers, it saves many a broken neck. Baby squirrels 
need to find their tree-legs just as young birds have to learn 
the use of their wings, and a fatal fall not infrequently 
occurs in such cases when the first venture is made at too 
dizzy a height above ground. 

One’s next thought is naturally the gamekeeper. But 
he in this case is innocent, I think. There is no price upon 
a squirrel’s head, for even the most enthusiastic game- 
preserver seldom grudges life to this bright little ornament 
to our woods and coppices, while the keeper, for all the 
needless destruction he effects, is not necessarily wanton. 
His slaughter of harmless creatures is wrought in ignorance, 
and for money, therefore is he in every respect less blame- 
worthy than his employer, who ought to know better. 
Moreover, speaking for the West, to which my remarks in 
this paper principally refer, I may say that the keeper is not 
so seriously to be reckoned with asin bygone days. Indeed, 
where old estates have been broken up he has gone 
altogether, but—and here we come to the root of the evil 
in place of this comparatively negligible factor (so far as the 
squirrel was concerned) a new power has arisen, namely the 
rabbit-trapper. 

Trapping, I regret to say, has increased enormously 
within recent years. Before the war in this parish one of 
the said craft struggled for a livelihood. Five are now in 
constant employment, and in many other parts of the 
country one hears the same story. It is a horrible practice, 
and the fact that it is tolerated at all proves how little is 
really known about it. Yet it has its defenders—advocates 
glib of tongue, who hitherto have met every attempt to 
call attention to the scandal with platitudes that have 
satisfied the public, and, worse still, those in a position to 
take up the matter. 

The stock argument is, of course, necessity, nor with 
justice can one deny that there are occasions when it is 
unavoidable if crops are to be saved. It should only be 
allowed, however, when and where other and more humane 
measures are not practicable. Were this enforced, the 
horror would practically cease. At present it is very much 
in force, and its effect upon wild life generally has been 
appalling. One needs only to accompany a trapper on his 
round to realise this. The letter of the law providing that 
spring-traps may not be set in the open is seldom insisted 
upon, and it is the wholesale nature of the system that has 
proved so deadly. The gins are placed so thickly and over 
such wide spaces that few wild creatures possess sufficient 
wit to avoid them all. Foxes and badgers, wily enough to 
take care of themselves as a rule, fall frequent victims, and 
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even the redoubtable polecat, who for so long held his own 

in the wilds of the West, despite the ceaseless efforts on the 

rt of gamekeepers and agniculturists to exterminate him, 

finally succumbed. The last specimen that I heard of 

in this part of the world was caught on Haldon in 1918. 

And where such as he failed to exist the squirrel, less wary 
by far, stands no chance. 

But, people ask, why should the squirrel be affected ? 
Gins are not set in the tree-top highways, neither about the 
woods as a rule. Not long ago a Devonshire squire, a 
keen naturalist and owner of an ancient park which once 
was famous for squirrels, refused to believe that trapping 
had anything to do with it. He had never allowed a gin 
to be set, he said, none the less he would to-day defy 
anybody to find a squirrel on his estate. 

The answer is simple; when the first hint of autumn is 
in the air, squirrel leaves the plantations, where he is safe, 
and takes to the hedgerows to feast on the hazel nuts, and 
gather his winter hoard. But, sad to relate, the fall of the 
leaf is also the trapper’s carnival. Gins snap in every 
run-way, and woe to the uninitiated or incautious of foot 
who travel thereby. And caution is a thing that squirrel 
never learns. In the coverts he barks at the yokel with the 
gun, even though he must know by this time that the 
answer usually comes in shape of a charge of shot; and 
alongside the nut-strewn rabbity hedgerows, where lurk 
perils innumerable, he darts like a little red whirlwind 
when he should be picking his way foot by foot, like an 
old fox stepping through short furze. Again, at this 
season, his indefatigable energy carries him so far afield. 
There is so much to be done, so many nuts to be sampled 
and collected, and so little time to do it in. Traps never 
enter into his scheme of things at all, so he falls. 

Nowadays the woods seem incomplete without his quaint 
chuckle on bright winter mornings when he was wont to 
leave his nest for a few hours, to greet the sunshine, and 
perhaps visit his stores. We miss him and deplore the 
sentence of banishment which has been passed upon him. 

DovuGias GoRDON. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—— 
STOCKS MOVE IRREGULARLY. 
INVESTMENT STOCKS REACT—ACTIVITY EXTENDS 
ELSEWHERE—LOOKING AHEAD—CITY EQUIT- 
ABLE AFFAIRS—CONFIDENCE AND CAPITAL. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sirn,—The course of business on the Stock Exchange has 
altered a little and the cause of the change is interesting 
and suggestive. I referred last week to the tendency for 
interest to shift from purely gilt-edged stocks to other 
directions, giving a slightly higher interest yield, and that 
is what seems to have happened during the past week. 
Gilt-edged securities have suffered a moderate but general 
reaction, while, on the other hand, activity in some other 
departments, including home and foreign rails and even 
oil shares, has increased, while a still more pronounced 
feature has been the demand for fresh issues of capital. 
* * a a 

To see, as I did last Monday, long queues of stockbrokers’ 
clerks and others extending from the offices of Messrs. 
Barings and Messrs. Schroders far into the street waiting 
for prospectuses to be given out of the Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean issue was to fancy oneself back in the most 
“boom ’’-like periods of the pre-War days. Needless to 
say that the issue, which was for £5,000,000 and giving a 
yield, including redemption, of well over 7 per cent., was 
over-subscribed within a few hours, while on the previous 
day a loan for the Belfast Corporation for £1,000,000 and 
an issue of three-quarters of a million in Cumulative 
Preference shares in Peter Robinson were also greatly 
over-applied for. Nor, at the time of writing, is there any 
indication of a slackening of these demands for new capital. 
On the contrary, I expect to see some more French railways 
come here for considerable amounts and some other impor- 
tant foreign and domestic loans are impending. The 
rumours include a City of Paris loan. 

* * * * 

When to the fact of this rush of new capital issues is 
added the circumstance that there have also been some 
indications of a slight stirring in the dry bones of trade— 





—— 


which, by the by, has been quite sufficient to occasion 
some journals to speak of the impending “ boom” jn 
trade—it is not surprising that the investor should feel a 
little puzzled at the moment as to the probable course 
of markets. Indeed, more than one reader of the Spectator 
has written asking me to state my views as to the probable 
course of the investment markets during the next few 
years. One correspondent raises the question in very 
definite and practical form in relation to a particular 
situation, and while I must decline to adopt the réle of 
prophet in anything so uncertain as the future of money 
rates or security prices I would like to offer one or two 
comments on the point he mentions, not only because it is 
raised obviously by a genuine investor but because there 
is no doubt that it refers to a situation in which a good 
many investors may be placed. 

‘« * * x 

Briefly the case is one where a person owning property 
with a mortgage upon it, on which interest is paid at the 
present time of 5 per cent., has to face the prospect of 
those terms of interest being varied some two years hence, 
Assuming for the moment that a person so placed is 
possessed of Government loans such as the 5 per cent. 
War Loan, or National War Bonds, would he be well advised 
in realising such securities now, or would he be well 
advised to wait until the time when the mortgage terms 
might be revised ? Obviously in such a problem there are 
two main considerations to be borne in mind; they are, 
however, very closely connected. One of them is concerned 
with the probable value of money two years hence, for 
should there be some great permanent slump in money 
rates there would, of course, be the possibility of mortgage 
interest rates falling proportionately. The other is con- 
cerned with the question whether the advance in gilt- 
edged securities may not go much further, thus making it 
more profitable to wait at all events before selling. It 
will be seen, therefore, that in its essence the problem is 
really concerned with the whole question of the future 
value of money and the general course of public securities. 

* * ** 

Needless to say that it is impossible to express any 
confident view on such a matter two years ahead of time, 
and I can therefore only say how I think the proposition 
would strike most thoughtful observers. I think that 
whatever may be the temporary in and out movements of 
money, and even assuming that because of inactive trade 
a further decline might occur in the near future, the general 
consensus of opinion would be that two years hence, 
mortgage interest, which is usually fixed for a considerable 
period ahead, would probably not show any material fall, 
and perhaps not much variation from the present level. 
Moreover, having regard to the enormous capital demands 
now in evidence, and the likelihood that ultimately there 
will be a recovery in the economic conditions of Kurope, 
leading to a renewal of activity in international trade, I 
cannot help thinking that in two years’ time we may see 
trade sufficiently active to keep money rates at, I will 
say, a healthily high level with securities affected by those 
considerations ; in other words, not at prices yielding an 
inordinately low rate of interest. On the other hand, and 
especially bearing in mind the possibilities of economy in 
National expenditure and a reduction in Income Tax, the 
City rightly or wrongly believes that in the comparatively 
near future gilt-edged securities, after suffering a temporary 
setback, may experience a further moderate advance, in 
which case my correspondent and others similarly situated 
may consider it well to utilise that opportunity for realizing 
in order to repay mortgage or any other obligations where 
the lender might elect to impose onerous terms on the 
expiry of present agreements. 

a % C * 

A fortnight ago I had to comment upon the unpleasant 
circumstances surrounding the collapse of the City Equitable 
Fire Insurance Company, and since then developments 
have continued to be of a most unsatisfactory kind, the 
latest being the definite statement by the Official Receiver, 
to the effect that the immediate cause of the difficulties of 
the company was “ the highly speculative financial deaiings 
entered into largely by the act and under the direction of 
the Company’s chairman.” Morcover, the Official Receiver 
adds the further unpleasant statement that the balance- 
sheet as at February 28th last year ‘“‘ did not disclose the 
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true position of the company’s aflairs at that date.” There 
are three points arising out of this City Equitable business 
which the City is, therefore, now taking considerably to 
heart. The first is that yet another example is added to 
.the list of concerns where directors of high standing seem 
to have been utterly unable to check the irregularities of 
one member of the Board, although by accepting a director- 
ship they had also accepted joint responsibility. It may 
not always be a case of what is known as the actual “ Guinea- 
pig” director, but of men wholly ill-fitted either by 
capabilities or temperament for holding responsible positions 
as directors, but it is high time that the same or even 
greater care was exercised in appointments to directorships 
as to positions actually concerned with direct management. 
Again, as regards the Auditor’s certificate of a year ago it 
is felt that a fuller explanation is called for, because as a 
matter of fact the clause certifying the balance-shect of an 
insurance company is an exceptionally severe one, and that 
clause signed by the auditor appeared on the last published 
balance-sheet of the City Equitable Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Finally, remembering Mr. Bevan’s aeroplane 
flight to France, and his subsequent journey to Italy, 
followed by the announcement of the issue of a 
warrant for arrest, the City really fails to understand why, 
in view of the rumours so freely circulated from the very 
moment that the troubles of the City Equitable Fire 
Insurance Company were disclosed, these journeyings 
should ever have been possible. 
* ok * K 

I am glad that some of the daily journals have directed 
attention to some common-sense remarks made by Mr. 
Henry Bell, the Managing Director of Lloyd’s Bank, in 
the course of an address recently delivered to a gathering 
of accountants at Birmingham. Mr. Bell was dealing, 
amongst other matters, with the desirability of greater 
co-operation between Capital and Labour, and without 
entering into any grandiloquent schemes, he expressed in 
homely terms the belief that such co-operation, and a 
restoration of mutual confidence, was most likely to arise 
from practical bankers and men of business being at the 
pains to seck every possible opportunity for explaining 
to the workmen and to wage-earners generally the elemental 
truths of economics. Why should not many of us, he said, 
“speak simply of the business we really understand to 
those—and there are many—who are only too glad to be 
told the truth of things by men who know their subject.” 
The Morning Post, which commented in warm terms on 
Mr. Bell’s remarks, said :-— 

“We know that at heart the working men of this country 
are sound to the core, but we know also that the agitator, and 
especially the foreign agitator, is abroad in the land, and through 
sheer lack of knowledge of the simple elements of economic truths 
our wage-carners have often been led astray, to their own and the 
country’s disadvantage. Who should so enlighten them as 
those who by their practical handling of business problems have 
far more influence than the mere theorist, however able? The 
complications of modern business organization, coincident with 
the extension of the joint stock principle, have done much to 
interrupt that free communication between employers and 
employed which characterized former years, but if co-operation 
between Capital and Labour is really to be secured it behoves 
the former to endeavour to recapture the old spirit without 
which there can be no return of the old confidence.” 


I believe that it is »ow when Labour is showing a more 
reasonable attitude that Capital should seize the oppor- 
tunity to anticipate disaffection and Socialistic legislation 
by using every means, including those advocated by Mr. 
Bell, for strengthening the relations between employers 
and employed.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March 1st. Artuur W. Kippy. 








TO THE EDITOR, 
—>——- 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

ITALY AND THE IRISH TREATY. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—As an Italian who has enjoyed the hospitality of the 
shores of Great Britain and also of Ireland, and who has 
followed the Irish controversy with more than passing interest, 
may I be permitted to say that I have read with some surprise 
the recent statement of Mr. Lloyd George that the Irish Treaty 
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“had undoubtedly enhanced the prestige of Great Britain 
throughout the world’? So far as Italy is concerned, if one 
can form an opinion from articles in the Italian Press and 
from conversations I have had, I would say that exactly the 
reverse is the ease. The general feeling in Italy is that no real 
friend of Great Britain, who has any regard for the true 
interests of Great Britain and Ireland, can rejoice at the 
recent Treaty. History and bitter experience have taught the 
Italians the misery and chaos of being a divided country and a 
prey to designing foreigners. Up to 1492 Italy had been a 
prosperous, united, and independent state. From that time her 
troubles began, brought about by disintegration and internal 
struggles, which encouraged her foreign neighbours to inter- 
fere. The long period of alien intervention only ceased after 
300 years of war, ending with the “ Guerre d’Independenza,” 
which cost the Italians endless sacrifices, privations, and loss, 
The remembrance of the horrors which their ancestors endured 
is still vivid. Their lesson is deeply engraved, and Italians ir 
general feel that the separation of Ireland from Great Britain 
is but the beginning of disaster for both. 

Rome was once the centre of a great and powerful empire, 
whose dominions extended over a large part of the then known 
world. It ceased to be great and powerful when it became 
divided up. One often hears the question asked to-day, How 
has it come about that Great Britain, who has always honour- 
ably beaten her foes, who conquered Napoleon, and who, with 
her Allies, recently smashed the compact armies of William ot 
Prussia, has now surrendered to a band of rebels within her 
own borders, and at their bidding has allowed the United 
Kingdom to be broken up? If politicians of to-day will only 
study Roman history and the history of modern Italy, they 
will learn how easy a thing it is to divide up a powerful 
country which has been consolidated by the blood and self- 
sacrifice of their ancestors, and how much more difficult a thing 
it is to rebuild the edifice which has been broken down. It is 
significant that when, on the signing of the Treaty, the sug- 
gestion was made to send an official message of congratulation 
to Mr. Lloyd George, it was rightly remarked that Italy could 
not yet send such a message being a true and faithful friend of 
Great Britain, who wishes her peace—peace which will bring 
happiness to all British subjects, and not disintegration and 
the commencement of internecine struggles. One can only 
hope that what is acclaimed to-day by British politicians, 
contrary to our own experience, as an act of statesmanship 
may not in fact prove to have been an act of folly.—I am, Sir, 
&e., S. Rvewint. 

Bordighera, Italy. 





IN PRACTICE, 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—As a Free Trader I have read with interest the article 
in the Spectator of February 18th under the above heading. 
Would it not be well to go back to the beginnings of the 
synthetic dye industry, which was established first in this 
country by Professor Perkin, and find out why it was trans- 
ferred to Germany? In the making of synthetic dyes and fine 
chemicals an essential factor is an ample supply of alcohol in 
In Germany it has always 
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order to get the desired results. 
been possible to procure cheap industrial alcohol without pay- 
ment of duty or excise. This has not been possible here, and 
the enormous handicap which this has represented made the 
continuance of the industry in this country an economic impos- 
sibility. The present duty in this country on alcohol is £3 14s. 
per gallon, about twenty-five times the value of alcohol, which 
costs here about 3s. 6d. per gallon. The pre-War cost in 
Germany was about 1s. 6d. per gallon, duty free, and it is 
probably about 2s. now. None of our political leaders, whether 
Free Traders or not, have apparently cared to instruct the 
general public—even if they have been aware of the facts—as 
to the importance of having alcohol free of duty or excise for 
industrial purposes. There has always been a fear on the part 
of the politicians of saying or doing anything which might 
seem to savour of upsetting the Temperance Party, who 
apparently only think of alcohol in terms of Pussyfoot. A 
cheap, commercially pure alcohol such as is produced from 
potatoes and certain waste products is, although not matured, 
suitable for industrial purposes, but the various forms of 
duty-free alcohol, such as methylated spirits or denaturalized 
alcohol, are not suitable. The Free Trader has said: Charge 
an excise duty on the alcohol you use for industrial purposes 
exactly on the same basis as if it were imported or to be used 
for drinking purposes, and we will tax imports into this 
country on their alcohol content. He entirely overlooks the 
fact that the finished goods, i.e., fine chemicals, dyes, flavours, 
and essences, do not, in most cases, contain much, if ‘any, 
aleohol. The alcohol has simply been used in the process of 
manufacture and is dissipated. Consequently the theory of 
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taxing imported chemicals, dyes, &c., on their alcohol content 
to put them on the same basis as home-produced goods breaks 
down, 

I understand that recently the Government have made 
certain belated arrangements that will, at some future date, 
enable duty-free and part duty-free alcohol to be used for 
research work and for the manufacture of fine chemicals 
respectively, but I believe the regulations and arrangements 
are of so complicated a character that the cost and trouble 
involved probably equal any saving of duty. I believe the 
concessions made regarding the use of alcohol for dyes will 
provide for a preliminary quantity, duty free, the assumption 
being that the alcohol can be recovered indefinitely in the 
process of manufacture and reused. In practice, however, a 
considerable percentage is necessarily lost by evaporation and 
drying, and any such heavy losses have to be made up by 
alcohol on which a high duty is paid. If one wished to utilize 
waste and bye-products or fruit residue to produce alcohol for 
use in one and the same factory, the only procedure is to adopt 
one of the two following courses: either to have two Custom 
House officials installed in the factory to measure and tax the 
alcohol produced, and to pay their salaries and allow them 
access to the whole factory; or, to obviate this trouble and 
expense, the assumption had to be allowed that the still would 
be worked at maximum capacity for twenty-four hours on 365 
days of the year, and taxation based on this calculation. 
Obviously the fruit season is limited to a few months in the 
year, and the actual working time would be eight hours a day, 
excluding holidays and half-days. 

Consequently it was in practice before the War, and will 
continue to be so, cheaper to buy extracts, essences, and 
flavours from the Continent because there will be little, ii 
any, alcohol in the finished product. (1) The alcohol would 
have served a valuable purpose as a vehicle or as a solvent, 
and to facilitate manipulation, drying, and other processes of 
manufacture, (2) There is only a fraction of duty payable on 
the finished product, when imported, as against the duty pay- 
able on the high percentage of alcohol used here in the process 
of manufacture. Might I suggest that you endeavour to venti- 
late this question? It should not be impossible to safeguard 
the interests of the State by having a heavy bond from any firm 
manufacturing alcohol for use in their own premises, providing 
always that the standing of the firm, and the bond entered 
into, were sufficient guarantee to avoid the risk of such alcohol 
getting into duty-free consumption as drink. We should 
surely free our industries from the heavy handicap under 
which they have suffered for so many years, and which has 
resulted in Germany having the monopoly of the dye, fine 
chemicals, and many other industries in which alcohol is an 
essential in the processes of manufacture.—I am, Sir, &e., X. 





PALESTINE ARAB DELEGATION. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—The conclusion at which Lord Northcliffe arrived as the 
result of his own inquiries into the condition of Palestine 
made on the spot will recommend itself to every Britisher. 
Lord Northcliffe’s visit disclosed two facts: (1) The serious- 
ness of the situation in Palestine, and (2) the necessity for an 
immediate, complete, and impartial investigation. Certain 
hurried commitments were made in 1917 to the Zionist organi- 
vation, which have not conduced to peace and happiness in 
Palestine. The Arabs, who form 93 per cent. of the population, 
are decidedly disaffected. They complain of a gross injustice 
heing done to them. An impartial inquiry will either convince 
them of the baselessness of their complaint, or will recommend 
the redressing of their wrongs. No impartial inquiry has 
ever harmed a just cause. The Palestine Arab Delegation, 
therefore, appeals to the British Government, Parliament, and 
the British nation to reserve their decision on the mandate 
until an investigation has found out the truth. 

A hurried settlement that is not based on the recognition of 
the facts must inevitably lead to disaster. The ideal must be 
realized through the channels of the real. The Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine is a fact, and should be the main concern of 
politicians who are rearranging the world. To ignore this 
fact of the Arabs in Palestine and their unwillingness to be 
dominated by political Zionism may succeed for a while with 
the help of British armoured cars and aeroplanes. But can 
England afford to be ever on her guard in Palestine and the 
Near East, to be continuously on the defensive, with the 
Moslem and Christian population hostile to her? Certainly 
not. England neither can afford this, nor is it the wish of her 
people that she should be so situated. The Arabs of Palestine 
are friends, and should be treated as such, and not cowed by 
force of arms. The moment the Delegation arrived in this 
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country it asked, in its official statement called The Holy Land, 
that a commission of inquiry be sent out to Palestine to 
examine and report. 


It is now glad that Lord Northcliffe has 








recommended this as the best way of getting at the truth. 
This controversy might be kept up for years—statements made 
on one side and refuted by the other—without a satisfactory 
solution being attained. One condition the Delegation would 
put forward which must readily meet with universal approval, 
and that is, that the commission selected be Strictly neutral ~ 
and unbiased either one way or the other. If this condition js 
not fulfilled the inquiry would become a mere farce.—J am, 
Sir, &c., Suty Jamar, Hon. Secretary 
(for the Palestine Arab Delegation). 

[We are strongly in favour of an impartial inquiry such as 
Lord Northcliffe recommends. If the conditions are as sound 
as the Zionists declare them to be, the Zionists should be the 
first to welcome an examination of the facts. It can only help 
their cause.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE REFERENDUM. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—1 venture to think that most old-fashioned Constitutional. 
ists disrelish the idea of such a direct appeal to the people 
as is involved in the above. Representative government—tho 
omnipotence of the “ King in Parliament ”—has hitherto been 
the basal principle of the English Constitution. Any form of 
Referendum seems alien to the historic spirit and naturel 
development of the Constitution. Nevertheless, some remedy 
must be found for the admitted evils of the modern House of 
Commons. And as an old-fashioned Constitutionalist myself, I 
confess that your arguments for the Referendum in a recent 
issue have forced me to the conclusion that if we are to save 
the Constitution itself something of the kind will have to be 
adopted. On one point, however, I discern a real difficulty. 
Would the effect upon the Government of an adverse vote at a 
Poll of the People be similar to that of an adverse vote at a 
General Election? In other words, would it involve the fall 
of the Ministry? Suppose, e.g., the present Irish Free State 
(Agreement) Bill was referred to the people and rejected by 
them. Could the existing administration possibly survive such a 
defeat? And would it not be the same in the case of any 
other such leading measure of the Government of the day? Is 
there not a serious danger that the Referendum would tend 
to produce such constant changes of administration as would 
seriously interfere with the stability and continuity of govern- 
ment? I should be glad to know the opinion of the Spectator 
on this point.—I am, Sir, &c., Wittiam R. M. Orr. 

Gilford, Co. Down. 

[An adverse vote at a Referendum would not be worse for a 
Government than an adverse vote in the House of Commons. 
We have never been able to understand why the latter should be 
regarded—as a gocd many people evidently do regard it—as 
requiring the resignation of the Government, unless, of course, 
the Government are defeated on some essential matter. In 
matters which are not essential the voting of the House is a 
method of instructing the Government about popular feeling. 
Applying this reasoning to the Referendum we would say that 
any democratic Government which is worthy of the name ought 
to be glad to know whether the nation does or does not want the 
political fare offered to it. That is to say, the rejection of a Bill 
at a Poll of the People should not involve the resignation of 
the Government unless the Government deemed the policy 
embodied in the Bill as essential. It seems to us that the 
Poll of the People regarded from this point of view—as a 
means of making the Government continuously responsive to 
popular wishes—would, in a general way, increase rather than 
decrease the stability of Governments. As for the particular 
instance which our correspondent mentions—the Irish Free 
State Bill—we agree that the Government could not well sur- 
vive its rejection. But the nation welcomed the settlement, 
and if it should reject it after further consideration, it would 
be not because it was unwilling to settle the Irish problem on 
some such lines, but because it felt that the Government had 
misled it on certain definite points.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





CIVIL SERVICE SALARIES. 

{To tue Evitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—As an official who retired last year with a pension calcu- 
lated on a proportion of the War bonus, I am sure that when 
the circumstances are fully understood no one will feel justified 
in saying that the officials have taken an unfair advantage of the 
temporary bonus (see the Spectator of February 25th, p. 227). 
The condition objected to is that 75 per cent. of the bonus shall 
be treated as salary for the purpose of calculating pension 
(without reference to the rise or fall in the cost of necessaries). 
One can only suppose that this proportion was fixed with a view 
to finality and to avoid a sliding scale. If there was to be a 
variation corresponding to the cost of necessaries, there seems 
to be no reason in principle why the whole of the bonus instead 

of 75 per cent. should not have been included. 

Onc member of the House of Commons applied the parable of 
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the labourers in the vineyard. I understand that one of the 
lessons to be learnt from that parable is that when you have 
pledged your word you must keep to it, though that is not the 
argument I am specially concerned to urge in this case. Civil 
Servants cannot retire, except in the case of ill-health, until 
they have served a prescribed number of years. The War bonus 
conditions in the case of retirement were intended to apply, and 
could only apply, to officials who were entitled to retire while 
the conditions were in force. When it is appreciated that the 
conditions were fixed by an independent Arbitration Board set 
up by the Government to decide what was fair between the 
Government and its Civil Servants, that those conditions were 
approved by the Government, and that the House of Commons 
at the beginning of last year voted money to provide the 
pensions of retired officials on those conditions, it will, I trust, 
be acknowledged that the officials in question have not taken an 
unfair advantage. If anyone still charges them with wunfair- 
ness, will he suggest what course an official should have adopted 
on retirement ?—I am, Sir, &c., Joun C. Fox. 
Goring-on-Thames. 





(To tHe Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Brr,—Once or twice in the past I have had occasion to ask your 
permission to correct mistaken statements by your correspond- 
ents on the question of Civil Service salaries. Your current 
“News of the Week ” contains two very misleading passages, 
for which, in my view, the Government spokesmen in last 
week’s debate in the House of Commons are to blame, since, a3 
often before, they allowed the wild statements of certain 
members to pass without correction. You say that Mr. Hilton 
Young “had to admit that Civil Servants received propor- 
tionately higher pensions than naval officers,’’ and later that 
“Colonel Ward pointed out that soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions 
are on a basis of only 20 per cent. above the pre-War level.’”’ I 
cannot discover from Hansard that Mr. Hilton Young made 
any such admission, but, if he did, he admitted something 
which is quite unirue. He did, however, say that during the 
six months when the bonus reached its peak—and for this brief 
space cnly—the increase in Civil Servants’ pensions over their 
pre-War value was approximately the same as in the case of 
naval officers’ pensions. Perhaps 1 can best demonstrate the 
real position by taking the concrete case of a Civil Servant on 
a pre-War salary of £800, the actual figure as to which Sir 
Donald Maclean tripped up, and so lamentably misled the 
House by asserting that the pension would be larger than the 
pre-War salary—hine ill7 lacrime! A pre-War Civil Service 
salary of £800 now carries a honus of £293; the pension of a 
Civil Servant on this remuneration, retiring at ago 63, would 
£510, or 27) per cent. moro than the pre- 
This is a maximum, and as compulsory 
retirement at 60 is general rule, the pension would 
ordinarily he nearer £470. In addition tho pensioner would 
be entitled to a gratuity under the rules of the Service. 

What of the naval officer? £800 was the pre-War consolidated 
rate of pay of a junior captain at the Admiralty; he draws 
to-day about £1,420 against the Civil Servant’s £1,093. The 
maximum pension of a naval captain was £600 before the War; 
it is toxlay £900, an increase of 50 per cent. Further, whilst 
the Civil Servant cannot retire before age 60 without a 
medical certificate, if he were compelled by ill-health to leave 
the service at the age of 45 his pension would be only £280, the 
naval captain can retire of his own volition at 45, and his 
pension would be £562, or more than double that of the Civil 
Servant, despite the fact that their pre-War rates of remunera- 
tion were identical. Let it not be forgotten that all the extra- 
vagant (?) Civil Service pensions I have qucted are those which 
would have been payable under the scheme which the Govern- 
ment have been compelled to withdraw! It is the same through 
all ranks and grades of the Services. Tho higher division of 
the Civil Service has, indeed, in the words of the Third Report 
of the Geddes Committee, “fared worse than their contem- 
poraries in the fighting Services,’ whether in respect of 
increases over their respective emoluments in 1914 or the inclu- 
sive total remuneration which they now draw. I will not weary 
your readers with further examples, but will refer them to 
pages 149 and 156-157 of this report (Cmd. 1589), where they 
can read an impartial statement of the facts. The Committee 
have, however, been misled on one point. They give the number 
of naval officers receiving £2,000 or over as 46; in point of fact, 
the number of officers in the Navy receiving emoluments in 
cash or kind on this scale is nearer 60 than 50.—I am, Sir, &c., 

March Ist. Facts, not Fiction. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THEATRE ART AT THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.”"} 
Sir,—A meeting was held on Thursday, February 28rd, at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum to consider the possibility of 





transferring to England the very important International 
Exhibition of Theatre Art, which has been held with great 
success at Amsterdam. The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Actors’ Association,the British Drama League, 
and other bodies connected with the theatre, as well as by 
persons holding prominent places in connexion with the 
drama. The President of the Board of Education has agreed 
to offer hospitality to the Exhibition in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for a period of six weeks. The Museum is the 
officially constituted centre and home of all the industrial 
arts, and in giving a worthy setting to this Exhibition will 
be fulfilling its function by encouraging the cultivation of the 
wide field of art, ranging from architecture and lighting to 
costume design, with which theatre art is concerned. The 
artistic side of the drama has never had, in this country, 
the recognition that other arts such as painting have had, and 
to show the aesthetic side of the theatre is a matter of vast 
importance for our national credit, as well as a stimulus to 
all who are concerned with the forward movement in the arts 
and crafts of the theatre. 

It need not be pointed out that, however desirable the project 
of holding this Exhibition, the Government at the present 
moment cannot make any contribution to the actual expenses, 
estimated at £1,500, involved in holding an Exhibition on thi- 
large scale, including the cost of removing all the exhibits 
from Amsterdam. The British Drama League has, therefore, 
opened a fund, and many generous contributions have been 
promised, But to ensure the possibility of carrying the 
scheme through several hundred pounds are still required, 
and it is hoped that all lovers and patrons of the drama wil! 
help what is really a national movement. Subscriptions should 
be sent to Lord Howard de Walden, at the offices of the British 
Drama League, 10 King Street, Covent Garden. There will 
be a special private view to which all those who have sub- 
scribed one guinea and upwards will be invited.—We are, Sir, 
&e., Howarp pe WALDEN 

(President, British Drama League) 
Ceciy Harcovrr Sita 
(Director, Victoria and Albert Musenm) 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 





THE LEGACY OF 

[To tHe Epiror cr THE 
Sir,—Your review of The Legacy of Greece was of unusual 
interest, but some sentetices in it must have deprived many 
classical men of their sleep on the night of February llth. | 
had hoped that a sufferer. better qualified than myself would 
have taken up the challenge, but as no letter has appeared 
may I try to say very briefly what must certainly not remain 
unsaid? Your reviewer feels a strong antipathy to the Greeks; 
indeed, the uglier features of their civilization produce in him 
a sensation of “ repugnance” and even of “ physical nausea.” 
This peculiarity is perhaps unfortunate for a writer who is 
to criticize Thucydides, but, apart from that, one is tempte:l 
to ask him what civilization he supposes to have been without 
ugly features, and what level of morality he expected to fini 
in a people only separated by a few generations from savagery 
and by a few miles from the outrageous Orient. It would be 
interesting to know, too, how he regards our own early Middle 
Ages, a period which has more to blame and less to admire 
than the worst age of the Greeks. But these instinctive and 
unreasoning dislikes are not properly a subject for argument 
at all—tutli i gusti son gusti. It is a different matter when 
your reviewer suggests that Thucydides did not know right 
from wrong. True, he was “by nature a good man,” but he 
did not “think it necessary to make any protest ” against the 
arguments and conduct of the Athenian envoys at Melos. This 
is a strange comment. For it is only through Thucydides that 
we have an account of the Melian debate at all. Quite pos- 
sibly he invented much of it, and certainly he reshaped the 
whole of it. The debate, as Thucydides reports it, is itself a 
protest; that is what it is for. The intention and effect of all 
Thucydides’ debates is to explain the psychological situation 
at a given moment during the War; the manifest intention 
and overwhelming effect of the Melian debate is to show the 
moral degeneration of imperial Athens in 416. There could 
be no interest, other than a psychological one, in the discussion 
of the treatment of such a tiny town; the sack of Melos was 
not in itself worth thirty lines of text. Yet Thucydides gives 
it thirty chapters. Those thirty chapters form a terrible 
indictment of the imperialist spirit in Athens; the effect of 
them is devastating. The Athenians are made to set forth with 
cynical brutality the point of view of the bully who admit 
no motive but self-interest, and the Melians reply that the 
gods will help them because they are “just men fighting 
against unjust.” And yet “ Thucydides . . . did not... make 
Shakespeare does not protest in a footnotes 
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against Macheth’s ferocity; after the “debate” between Dido 

and Aeneas Vergil does not observe that Aeneas’s behaviour 

here is reprehensible. Shakespeare’s “ protest” is Macduff, 

and Vergil’s is Hannibal and the agony of the Punic Wars :— 
“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.” 


And the “ protest” of Thucydides is the ruin and horror of 
the Sicilian Expedition. His next chapter begins: “ The same 
winter the Athenians resolved to sail again to Sicily with a 
larger armament.’’—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. Roxpuren. 

Lancing Colleye, Shoreham, Sussex. 

[We welcome Mr. Roxburgh’s gallant and ingenious defence 
of his Greek clients, and especially of Thucydides. We must, 
however, protest against that portion of it which is arithmetical. 
He speaks of the historian producing thirty chapters on the 
Melian controversy! The unscholarly reader turns to his 
Jowett expecting to find half a volume deyoted to Melos. But 
to his astonishment discovers that the chapters are only 
sections, one only three, and several only six lines long! The 
whole thing is disposed of in less than ten pages. The way in 
which the story is followed up seems to Mr. Roxburgh a proof of 
censure. To us it is proof of callousness. That, however, is a 
matter of personal feeling. We agree in thinking the History 
one of the greatest things in literature.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“TIMES” ON THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
[To rus Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—The article in to-day’s Times, “ Failure of the National 
Assembly,” is one whose importance it is difficult to over- 
estimate. ‘To some it may recall the final protest made (in the 
Times of December 9th, 1916) against the passing of the disas- 
trous Enabling Act by eighteen representative Broad Church- 
men, including the present Bishop of Durham, Deans Inge and 
Rashdall, Professor Sanday, the editor of the Spectator, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Nothing has taken place that could 
not have been, and was not, foreseen. But it is seldom that 
wisdom is so soon, and so obviously, justified of her children. 
One sentence in this admirable and timely article inspires 
a certain misgiving: “It is for a clear spiritual message that 
the people wait.” Nemo dat quod non habet. If people are 
waiting for such a message from the National Assembly they 
will wait a long time. When Arminius, in Friendship’s Gar- 
land, was told that “England will be compelled to speak at 
last,” his answer was, “ It would be truly sad if, when she does 
speak, she should talk nonsense. To prevent such a disaster, 
I will give you this piece of advice, with which I take my 
leave: ‘ Get Geist’ ”—I am, Sir, &c., A.rrep Fawses. 
Ashby St. Ledgers, February 23rd. 
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A KENTUCKY STATE BILL. 

(To tHe Eptror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Bills introduced into the State Legislatures of America 
are often the source of innocent amusement to the inhabitants 
of the Republic. I well remember, for example, the delight 
caused by the member of a Western Legislature who devised 
a Bill making it a penal offence for bedclothes and beds in 
hotels to be less than so many inches broad and more than so 
many inches long! Now I notice that Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, has been calling 
attention in the Press to a Bill introduced into the Kentucky 
State Legislature. His letter is so amusing that your readers 
may like to see it quoted verbatim.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





** [Copy.] 
January 27th, 1922. 

I’resident Frank L. McVey, 

University of Kentucky, 
lexington, Ky. 

My peak Presipent McVey,— 

I have this morning your telegram advising me that a Bill 
has been introduced in the Kentucky Legislature to prohibit 
hy heavy penalty the teaching of evolution, or the use of books 
favoring evolution, in all schools supported by public funds. 
This proposal is, I take it, the result of the reaction of some 
enthusiastic admirer of the eloquent addresses that have 
recently been given on the subject of evolution by my good 
friend, Mr. William Jennings Bryan. 

The Bill, as you describe it, seems to me to lack vigor and 
completeness. It showd, I think, be amended before passage 
to include in its prohibition the use of any book in which the 
word evolution is defined, used, or referred to in any way. It 
might even be desirable to include a prohibition of books that 
use any of the letters by which the word evolution could be 
spelled, since in this way some unscrupulous person might, by 
ingenious effort, evade the salutary provisions of the law. 

I take it for granted that the introducer of the Bill is in close 
communion with the rulers of Soviet Russia. since he is faith- 
fully reproducing one of their fundamental policies, Truly 
we age getting on, 

Faithfully yours, 
Nicnotas Murray Butiza.” 





a 
WAR LOANS AND THE TAXPAYER. 
(To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Sir R. Horne tried to make a point in the House of 
Commons the other day by claiming that 350 millions of the 
present huge taxation was not a burden on industry, inasmuch 
as it was repaid in the shape of interest on War Loans. Does 
he forget that the capital sum in respect of which this interest 
is paid came out of the pockets of the taxpayers? and that the 
capital available for industry is depleted to that extent? A]] 
taxation is a burden on industry. Does Sir R. Horne mean 
no more than the truism that if nobody got any interest on 
any capital industry would be temporarily relieved? Unfor- 
tunately people have to live and pay for what they consume, 
and also have to save, or industry would collapse altogether. 
I am, Sir, &c., KE. H. B. 





DEATH CERTIFICATES. 
(To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—A recently reported case of “ resuscitation” of a sup- 
posed corpse raises the highly important question of the 
efficacy of medical certificates of death. As matters stand 
at present, such a certificate provides no adequate protection 
against premature burial (or against other possibilities scarcely 
less horrible to contemplate), for the very cogent reason that 
it contains no guarantee that the physician who signs it has 
actually seen the corpse. Thus it is legally possible for a 
certificate to be issued by the physician who has attended the 
case, simply on the assertion of relatives of the patient that 
death has taken place. I suggest that in this matter the law 
stands in most urgent need of reform, with a view to the inclu- 
sion in these certificates of a statement that the medical 
attendant has personally applied such tests as leave no doubt 
that life is extinct.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Reynowps. 
Horsham. 





DEW-PONDS. 
[To tHe Enpitor or tHe “ Spzecratror.’’] 
Sir,—Like “R. L.,” I have followed with the greatest interest 
the correspondence on this subject, and have also read the books 
of Messrs. Hubbard and Mr. Martin. I agree that the evidence 
seems conclusive as to the collection of water from the air by 
condensation, but the theories as to why are conflicting. Here 
in the North Cotswolds, 900 ft. above sea level, I seem to see 
traces of former dew ponds, and it is not improbable that they 
did exist in other high lands besides the Downs. If “ R. L.’s” 
idea of an experimental pond constructed under the super- 
vision of the Imber veterans should be taken up, and this site 
considered suitable, I shall be very pleased to provide it, and 
my contribution towards the expenses would be the unskilled 
labour, eartage, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., Wu. A. Juxes. 
Snowshill Hill, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 





“THE MIND IS THE MAN.” 

{To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—An earlier source of the phrase “ The mind is the man” 
than that from Ovid (quoted from Bartlett by “ H. B.” in your 
issue of last week) is to be found in Cicero’s De Republica, 
VI., xxiv., 26. He says, “ Mens cujusque is est quisque: non 
ea figura quae digito demonstrari potest "—The mind is the 
man, not the person who can be pointed out with the finger. 
Cicero himself may be quoting, for I see that in Cassell’s Book 
of Quotations (p. 587) the first five words are given as a “ Latin 
proverb.”—I am, Sir, &., Lawrexce H. Dawson. 

4 Dartmouth Road, Hendon, N.W. 4. 





A WINTER HOUSE-MARTIN, 

{To tne Eprror or tHE ‘ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Owing to influenza in the house I did not write at once, 
as I had intended, to tell you that on February 12th (a bitter 
cold, black, north-easterly morning, following five days of frost 
and brilliant sunshine) I saw a house-martin (“ a little egg with 
wings ”’) flying strongly. I made a note of it as I wanted to 
know how it could possibly have lived through the winter. Do 
the few survivors of the October emigration hibernate without 
food? Asa matter of fact, there have been plenty of gnats all 
through this winter, and for other birds there have even been 
caterpillars. I have destroyed five fat green ones amongst my 
iris unguicularis, which seems to me very unusual.—I am, Sir, 


&e., x. 





HMAWFINCHES. 
(To rHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In reading the letters in your issue of February 11th, 
I was much interested in one describing the wnusual visit of 
three male hawfinches, as in January, on four different occa- 
sions, a single male hawfinch appeared on our lawn, where it 
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fed along with tho blackbirds, starlings, robins, and chaf- 
finches who come daily for crumbs, and showed no sign of being 
either “ shy or solitary.” We identified it from the description 
in Bewick—the curious form of bill, and, for a finch, large 
thick-set body, making that easy. Each time we saw it feeding 
in the same place, close to an old yew tree, on a lawn in front 
of the house, and attributed its unwonted appearance here to 
the severe and stormy weather we were then having.—I am, 
Bir, &c., B. C. Wison. 
Wellnage, Duns, Beririckshire. 





CANINE HELP FOR THE PLUMBER. 
(To tHe Eprror or rae “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—This account of a small cross-bred West Highland terrier 
finding a serious leak in a water-pipe supplying my house may 
interest your readers. I had been unable to get water to the 
top of my house from the reservoir two hundred yards off, and 
knew there must be a leakage somewhere in the supply pipe, 
which was eighteen inches below the surface. The pipe had 
been uncovered at intervals of about ten feet apart for about 
sixty yards from my house where I suspected the leakage, and 
my men were listening hoping to detect where the water was 
escaping from the pipe, but could not make it out. The small 
terrier was much interested and listened carefully at various 
places. Suddenly at a spot where the pipe had not been un- 
covered he held up a paw, listened carefully, and commenced 
scratching. When he had made a hole nine inches deep water 
oozed out. The pipe was dug out, found broken and mended, 
after which thers was an ample supply. Had it not been for the 
dog the men were just giving up looking in that part, and 
there would have been a great deal of useless expense and 
trouble in searching for it further away from the house.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E. G. 





A STRANGE SEA REPTILE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ** Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In the spring of 1910, when I was in command of the 
‘Caesar,’ battleship, steaming towards the Clyde and between 
the coast of Ireland and the Isle of Man, I was on the bridge, in 
broad daylight, when a creature leapt out of the water close to 
the ship and shot straight up into the air about forty or fifty 
feet, and came down spread-eagle fashion. It had the appear- 
anee of a chameleon, though shorter in proportion, and was 
about the size of the skinned chow-logs one sees hanging outside 
the butchers’ shops of Canton. I called the navigating officer 
from the standard compass, and as he got to my side the 
creature leapt again, and we both had a good look at it. 

I have never been able to get any information about such a 
thing frum books or from people, and had almost given up the 
quest when I saw the banner of the Ancient Town of Rye. The 
banner is copied from the seal of the town. The seal is very old 
and represents the arms of Rye (three figures, half lion, half 
line o’ battleship), surrounded by three wyverns. One of the 
wyverns has a strong resemblance to the reptile I saw. Can any 
of your readers throw light upon its identity?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ropert IT, ANstruTnER, Vice-Admiral. 

Holloway House, Rye, Sussex. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters ‘o the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. catesninalaniantantintiniiaiat 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





POETRY. 
—_=——— 

A MEMORY. 
Wuen I was as high as that, 
I saw a poet in his hat. 
I think the poet must have smiled 
At such a solemn, gazing child. 
Now wasn’t it a funny thing 
To get a sight of J. M. Synge, 
And notice nothing but his hat ? 
But life is often queer like that. 


L. A. G. Srrona. 





THE THEATRE. 
—a 

THE STAGE SOCIETY.—“ SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 

OF AN AUTHOR: A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS” 

BY LUIGI PIRANDELLO, TRANSLATED BY 

MRS. W. A. GREENE. 
THE Stage Society has a fine record. It has been the first to 
produce and make known the plays of a number of English 
authors who have since become famous. Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. H. Granville-Barker, Mr. John Mase- 
field, the late Mr. Stanley Houghton, Mr. Somerset Maugham 
were all indebted to the Stage Society for the early production 
of their plays, and the Society’s standard of performance has 
always been high, reaching in some cases to an excellence never 
attained in the ordinary London theatre. In addition, the 
Stage Society has performed plays by Byron, Robert Browning, 
Henry James, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. 
George Moore which otherwise we should never have had an 
opportunity of seeing. This is its record in English plays; 
but it has an equally high one in foreign plays, for it is due to 
the Stage Society alone that we have had the chance of seeing 
in the theatre the work of such European authors as D’Annunzio, 
Gorki, Hauptmann, Gogol, Schnitzler, Strindberg, Chekov, 
Tolstoy, Wedekind, Turgenev and Ibsen. It has been the 
only means of keeping English dramatists in touch with the 
work of their contemporaries abroad, and its production this 
week of Pirandello’s comedy is alone a complete justification 
for its present appeal to the pockets of all who are interested 
in supporting work superior to the commercial shoddy of the 
ordinary London theatre. I therefore ask all readers who can 
afford to give a donation, however small, to the Society to send 
it to the secretary, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, or to become 
subscribers entitling them to seats for its productions, since the 
Society must raise £500 this year or cease to exist after an 
honourable career of nearly twenty-five years. 

There is only space to say a few words about Pirandello’s 
comedy which was excellently produced by Mr. Komisarjevsky 
at the Kingsway Theatre. Signor Pirandello has written what 
really amounts to a biting criticism of the theatrical profession. 
Into the midst of the rehearsal of a play walk six characters 
demanding that they should be allowed to live. They begin 
relating their story to the manager who, presently intrigued, 
agrees to perform their drama with his own company. But 
at the hands of his actors it becomes something entirely different. 
This is worked out very ingeniously with a wealth of satire 
and humour. The play is illuminating and very amusing. 
Miss Muriel Pratt and Mr. Franklin Dyall were superb as the 
two leading characters, but the whole play was wonderfully 
well acted, arid the production had that rare unity and polisk 
characteristic of Mr. Komisarjevsky’s work. 

W. J. TURNER. 

THE ROSE” 
THEATRE. 
Comrerent judges tell me that The Lady of the Rose is above 
the average of musical comedies. I tell myself that it is above 
the average of entertainments in general. Mr. St. John Ervine 
has justly remarked that it is like an Ethel M. Dell novel come 
to life. The great point about it is that, whatever it was, it 
really has come to life. Not that the singers have very good 
voices, or that the dancers know much about dancing, but even 
I know enough about musical comedy not to expect that. For 
musical comedy is not trying to give its audience;a coherent, 
aesthetic experience. It has, like revue, a technique of its owm 
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It is, moreover, trying, in a very unpretentious way, to fulfil 
one of the many functions of the narrative arts; it is trying 
to transport the auditor to the place of his dreams. Now, the 
nature of the destination of such a work of art depends upon the 
audience to whom it is addressed. Musical comedy is addressed 
to the great midriff of the British people ; it is par excellence 
the bourgeois art form. You will tell me that it is largely 
patronized by the aristocracy. So it is, when they are home- 
sick. We are all at times home-sick for middle-class art. 
There are moments, especially after dinner, when we don’t want 
to be bothered by having to think things out, when it is de- 
finitely helpful as well as charming to be told that all dairy- 
maids are exquisitely feminine, exquisitely turned out, and do 
their work in satin slippers and a seraphic smile. For the 
moment it matters not that, if we have been brought up on a 
home farm, we have probably, in youth, been chivvied by an 
elderly lady with red arms and an emphatic tongue. If you 
think that an exquisite Fragonard shepherdess would do as 
well for this carpet-slippered mood you are quite wrong. The 
chorus young ladies are just right. We don’t want beautiful] 
effects in line and colour; they give a sharp pleasure; they 
would disturb us. All we ask of our dairymaids is that they 
should be “ dainty.” 

I thoroughly enjoyed my evening in this middle-class paradise. 
I liked the colossally saturnine Colonel Belovar of Mr. Harry 
Welchman ; I liked the slow, considered pertness of Miss Winnie 
Collins; I liked the sweet and intensely refined sentimentality 
of Miss Phyllis Dare ; but best of all, and on a different plane, 
I liked Mr. Huntley Wright, the comedian, who surpassed 
himself in a restrained and delicate presentation of that best 
of comic characters—I mean the little but courageous, 
enterprising gentleman who is dogged by misfortune, and who 
combines the noblest impulses with an almost disastrously 
susceptible heart. Not only was this part well acted, but it 
was even well written. Some of the jokes, which Mr. Huntley 
Wright framed and glazed and generally made the most of with 
an extraordinarily sure and restrained hand, were really very 
funny. Far be it from me to remember any of them; to do so 
would be an insult to the whole spirit of musical comedy, which 
lulls the audience beyond such vexations as efforts of memory. 
All that remains with me is a hazy recollection of one rhyme. 
The man who flirts with duchesses has to remember that the 
footman who stands behind his chair has a heart that feels 
as much as his. How true, how trite, how pleasantly expressed ! 

On another page is a letter from Lord Howard de Walden. 
Some readers of the Spectator will remember that a few months 
ago Mr. Gordon Craig, Mrs. Lovat Fraser, Mr. Nigel Playfair 
and I urged the Victoria and Albert Museum to arrange a loan 
collection of theatrical art. There was no result. But it seems 
that our bread was cast upon the waters. The Museum has 
now Offered to house the magnificent Amsterdam exhibition for 
six weeks if enough money can be collected to pay for packing and 
transit. The exhibition is probably the finest collection illus- 
trating the art of theatrical décor that has ever been collected. 
It will be shown to the public free. Its exhibition—if it is 
found possible to bring it over—will certainly greatly help 
forward the decorative theatrical arts in this country. 





Tarn. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING, 

Ampassapors.— Mixed Marriage ‘ ee 8.30—2.30 

{In which Mr. St. John Ervine and the Irish an show 

the awful consequences of being sure you are right.] 
Giospe.—The Truth about Blayds ee oo 890-230 

{In which Mr. Milne and Mies Irene Vanbrugh are a 

quite certain whether or not to show up impostors.] 
Covurt.—The Pigeon ee es ee ee 8.40—2.40 

[Notice later.] 

Sr. James’.—The Bat ee ee ee ee 8.15—2.30 


[A ay drama.] 
The Chinaman’s pig-tail stood the strain, 
The chocolate drops were all cocaine. 








ART. 
<> 
EXHIBITION—THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 
Tuose who ate only aware of the “ Department of Overseas 
Jrade” through the strictures of the Geddes Report might 
well be impressed by the exhibition promoted by this organization 





now being held in that strange “Vermiform Appendix ” to what 
was once the White City. If this prove the Department's 
Swan Song it is a wonderfully lusty one, proclaiming vigour and 
enterprise, both in itself and its protégés. 

The catalogue, with its alphabetical indices in seven languages, 
is alone impressive—possibly more impressive than the exhibition 
itself, which, though eloquent of what Capital and Labour may 
combine to produce, shows how curiously shy are the generality 
of manufacturers of entrusting their designs to competent 
designers. Here and there one seems to detect the beneficent 
results of propaganda by the Design and Industries Association, 
but with a few honourable exceptions the china, glass and silver- 
ware stalls are remarkable as displays of industry rather than 
of enlightened design. 

Of the many technical exhibits such as dyestuffs, chemicals, 
optical and other apparatus and special instruments and 
components of all sorts I am not competent to speak, though 
they make an imposing show and are doubtless admirable, 
if not unrivalled. These things are for the “bona fide 
buyers for home and overseas markets ”—that mysterious body 
to which admission to the fair is jealously restricted, and which 
straddles Apollyon-like across the road that leads from the 
factories to the public. The business of the buyer is, obviously, 
to get the public what it wants without troubling his head about 
what it ought to want, but the system seems rather to result 
in the public being allowed to see only what the buyer thinks 
it wants. 

My acquaintance amongst buyers is not large, and perhaps not 
very fortunate, but those that 1 have been privileged to meet 
who were concerned with articles into which considerations of 
beauty are supposed to enter have not impressed me as being 
particularly fitted for the réle of guide and arbiter in matters 
of taste, save in the departments of dress and textiles. For 
the reason that the average taste and education of “ the bona fide 
buyer ” is probably at a lower level than the taste and education 
of the public to which he ministers, it seems a pity that this 
highly representative fair could not have been thrown open to 
the ordinary shopper as well as to the shopkeeper, so that the 
manufacturer might see the consumer face to face and not 
through the retailer's buyer, darkly. C. W.-E, 








BOOKS 
oe 
—<p>__—_ 
WHAT JAPAN THINKS.* 

Tue special value-of this book is that the articles collected in it 
were written by Japanese writers for Japanese readers. The 
opportunity is given to English readers of catching Japanese 
thought, as it were, in undress; the Japanese writers had put 
on no disguises to impress themselves upon foreigners, or diplo- 
matically to explain or exculpate themselves. The articles 
have been taken from various Japanese newspapers and periodi- 
cals and have been competently translated—except the few 
which were originally written in English. 

No English reader will fail to notice how different the Japanese 
habit of thought is from the English. Some political ideas 
which we should think of first-rate importance are passed over 
lightly and the writers concentrate upon what seems to us of 
secondary importance, though to them it is evidently of much 
significance. And the argumentation is different—points which 
we should regard as having only the value of an illustration are 
presented as having the force of argument in themselves. A 
good example of what we mean is the article by Professor 
Fujisawa (originally written in English) on the Monroe Doctrine 
and the League of Nations. He writes about what he calls the 
Feaji Doctrine. The English reader naturally supposes at first 
sight that the word “ Feaji” is a Japanese word, and he is all 
attention to discover what this doctrine may be of which he has 
never heard before. It turns out, however, that nobody even 
in Japan ever heard of the doctrine before this article was written. 
Professor Fujisawa lays it down that the safest course for the 
Great Powers is to act as allies in peace as they were allies in war. 
They are to use their power to keep the world quiet. The word 
“ Feaji” is simply made up of the initial letters of the countries 
which Professor Fujisawa thinks ought to carry out this policy— 
France, England, America, Japan, Italy. Professor Fujisawa 
insists that Article X XI. of the League is an express approbation 
By K. K. Kawakami. London: Macmillan, 
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of the principle of the Monroe Doctrine. He re-writes 
Article XXI. in terms of his own policy. Article XXI. of the 
League reads :— 

“Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements such as treaties of arbi- 
tration or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine 
for securing the maintenance of peace.” 

Professor Fujisawa re-writes it as follows :— 

“The regional understandings in accordance with the Feaji 

rinciple recognized by the Membors of the League are the 
Monroe Doctrine for the American Continent, the Sun-Never- 
Sets Doctrine for the British supremacy on seas, tho Ishii- 
Lansing Doctrine for the Far East, and the Franco-Italian 
Doctrine for France and Italy and the neighbouring countries.”’ 
It should be remembered that everything in this book was 
written before the Washington Conference. In the light of that 
Conference all the writers would be compelled to change some- 
thing of what they have said. But the spirit of the book remains 
as revealing as it was before the Conference. 

The conflicting policies and parties in Japan are easily dis- 
tinguished. There is an Imperialistic party which is militaristic 
in spirit, and this party claims for the military caste privileges 
and prestige comparable with those which were enjoyed before 
the war by the corresponding caste in Prussia. As there used 
to be in Germany a Peace party which was the natural protest 
or reaction against militarism—though that Peace party was a 
miserably obscure, feeble and timid body—so in Japan there 
is a Peace party; but happily it is of considerable strength, 
and its strength seems to be growing. There is no doubt about 
the thoroughgoing character of the Japanese militaristic pro- 
gramme. Professor Uyesugi, whose article is entitled ‘ Mikado- 
ism,” offers an ideal programme for the Imperialists :— 

“(1) Unify National sentiment by suppressing all ideas 
which are inconsistent with the healthful existence of the State ; 

2) Found a Greater Japan by ‘mobilizing’ the whole 
nation, in order to secure peace and independence for the Orient ; 

(3) Encourage militarism and a system of universal conscrip- 
tion by every possible means ; 

(4) Devise measures to reconcile Capital with Labour and 
develop Japan’s industrial power to a maximum ; 

(5) Establish the Japan-for-Japaneso principle and revise the 
present Civil Code, which is based on individualism, in accord- 
ance with the criterion of the nationalistic ideals proper to the 
Japanese, and also abolish the peerage ; 

(6) Overthrow the democratic form of parliamentarism and 
bring ‘centripetal Mikadoism’ to its full play in national 
politics, and also adopt a universal suffrage system.” 

The combination of Emperor worship with universal suffrage 
is very curious. 

One of the writers describes the great spread of anti-Imperial- 
istic doctrines amongst students. He says that if the students 
in the Universities were asked whether or not Japan ought to 
withdraw from Siberia ninety out of one hundred would stand for 
withdrawal. He believes, also, that 90 per cent. of the students 
would give Korea independence, and that 90 per cent. would 
wish to give Shantung back to China. In considering Japanese 
militarism it must be remembered that the Navy is more impor- 
tant than the Army because Japan is an island power. Japan 
emerged from her hermit phase too late—the flags of other 
countries were already flying over the greater part of the 
uncivilized world. Japanese arguments in favour of a strong 
Navy are exactly like British arguments, and possibly they have 
an even stronger application. Foreign trade is as essential to 
Japan as it is to Great Britain, but as Japan has no Dominions to 
support her or to trade with her everything depends upon her 
single-handed efforts. No intelligent or sympathetic reader, 
therefore, can possibly be surprised when he observes that talk 


in the Western world about the Yellow Peril has its counterpart | 


in Japan, where some politicians talk of the White Peril. Although 
it is certain that the Washington Conference has had a real 
effect upon Japanese suspicions about the intentions of America 
the popular idea when this book was written was that America 
was building ships with the intention of attacking Japan. 


There would seem to be an unmatched opportunity now for | ; 3 
| share his attitude of distant disapproval. 


the moderate and rational supporters of a pacific policy to forge 
ehead rapidly. The good faith of America in the matter of 
reducing armaments is obvious and therefore the anti-Imperial- 
ists, and those liberalising politicians who want to reform the 
Japanese constitution and make it truly democratic in practice, 
should work together for all they are worth. Unfortunately, 
the reforming parties waste a great deal of their strength in 
fighting one another instead of combining against the oligarchs. 
The growth of left-centre opinion is evidently what is needed in 
Japan—a political state of mind which will equally avoid 








Prussianism and the kind of ill-conditioned proletarianism which 
adjures the Japanese to make their power felt by joining the 
Russian Bolsheviks. 

A particularly interesting chapter is that which discusses 
the question whether Japan can be Christianized. The Japancse 
writer thinks that Japan would accept the Christianity of the 
Gospels freed from all the traditionalism of the Churches, but 
he does not mean that it would be accepted by itself; the 
Christianity of his imagination would be an eclectic religion, 
mingled with a large proportion of Buddhism. It is a remarkable 
fact, if we may take the writer literally, that the demand for 
3ibles in Japan is inexhaustible :— 

“Go to the American Bible Company at Owaricho, Ginza, 
Tokyo. There you will seo that they can never print enough 
Bibles to meet the demand. It is surely not 200,000 Protestant 


Christians alone who want the book, and it proves that the 
Japanese nation is demanding to know Christianity.”’ 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS SISTERS.* 
Mrs. Dovetas Rosrnson, the sister of Mr. Roosevelt, one of 
the most charming and most cultivated of New York women, 
gives us an attractive account of her brother. One of the 
memorable and delightful things about the Roosevelts has 
always been their downrightness mixed with a distinct gaiety 
of heart and with a deep family affection. That has been 
the mark of the generation which is now passing away. 
It was the mark of the generation before it, and there 
is every sign that it will be the mark of the family in 
the future. By the family we mean all those who have Roose- 
velt blood in their veins. Great-heartedness, enthusiasm, zest 
in life, and a determination to preserve individual freedom 
and independence and yet to be helpful to their fellows was the 
basis of a family freemasonry which grew up among them. 
We use the word “ freemasonry” advisedly, because the ethos 
of the Roosevelt family is something quite different from that 
mere mutual admiration which is often the characteristic of 
strong families. The Roosevelts admired and loved each other, 
as this book shows, in a hundred ways, but it was with an 
admiration of an entirely special nature. It made for a 
wholesome development of character. 

An example of what we mean is shown in Mrs. Robinson’s 
dedication of her book to her well-loved sister, Mrs. Cowles. 
With the graciousness, as well as the zeal and affection which 
marks her, Mrs. Robinson speaks of her sister’s devotion to her 
distinguished brother and of that brother’s deep and unswerving 
love and admiration for her. But it must not be supposed from 
this that Mrs. Cowles was his favourite sister. Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson held as high a place in his heart. 

The cynical reader will, no doubt, find plenty of things in 
Mrs. Robinson’s book which he can call foolish, irrelevant, or 
even dull, but, all the same, and though we are jealous of any 
dilution of Mr. Roosevelt’s fame, we are distinctly glad 
that she had the courage to ignore such criticism in advance 
and to tell the story of her brother’s childhood simply and 
enthusiastically and without that watchful reticence which 
would have killed the character of the book. 

Here is an example of what will be called trivial, bu 
it seems to us a story not only touching in itself but exactly 
characteristic of the President. Mr. Roosevelt was sometimes 
inclined to talk in a way which made superficial observers 
regard him as a hard, independent man who would stand 
no nonsense and no sentiment. Yet all the time he was a man 
deeply moved and easily moved on the emotional side. The 
Roosevelt family were in Rome at the end of the ’sixties and 
played, like other English-speaking children, on the Pincian 
Hill. While they were playing at leap-frog word was suddenly 
passed round that the Pope was coming. 

“* Teedie ’ whispered to the little group of American children 
that he didn’t believe in popes—that no real American would ; 


and we all felt it was due to the stars and stripes that we should 
But then, as is 
often the case, tho miracle happened, for the crowd parted, 
and to our excited, childish eyes something very much like 
a scene in a story-book took place. The Pope, who was in his 
sedan-chair carried by bearers in beautiful costumes, his benign 
face framed in white hair and the close cap which he wore, 
caught sight of the group of eager little children craning their 
necks to see him pass; and he smiled and put out one tragile, 
delicate hand toward us, and, lo! the late scoffer who, in spite 
of the ardent Americanism that burned in his eleven-year-vid 
soul, had as much reverence as militant patriotism in his nature, 
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fell upon his knees and. kissed the delicate hand, which for 
brief moment was laid upon his fair curling hair. Whenever I 
think of Rome this memory comes back to me, and in a way 
it was so true to the character of my brother. The Pope to 
him had always meant what later he would have called “ un- 
warranted superstition,” but that Pope, Pio Nono, the kindly, 
benign old man, the moment he appeared in the flesh brought 
about in my brother’s heart the reaction which always camo 
when the pure, the good, or the true crossed his path.” 

That is almost as good a papal story as that of the Pope whom 
the great Napoleon brought a virtual captive from the Vatican 
to grace his coronation as Emperor. The Pope, while moving 
about Paris, was accustomed to give his blessing freely, for he 
soon became a very popular character. It happened, however, 
that one day, while going through the galleries of the Louvre, 
he gave his blessing to a little crowd that contained a fierce, 
anti-clerical Jacobin and ex-revolutionary. The man showed the 
greatest disgust and contempt at receiving the Pope’s blessing ; 
but the Pope, with his Italian grace and good manners, easily 
got the best of the scowling brows and the muttered curses. 
He apologized humbly to the man whom he had blessed by 
mistake. “I do not think, sir, that after all an old man’s 
blessing can do you any harm.’”’ Quite as little could Roose- 
velt’s boyish kiss make him a votary to superstition. 

All who had the good fortune to see and know the White 
House during the Roosevelt régime will be pleased to have their 
memories awakened by Mrs. Douglas Robinson's account of that 
life and of the way in which her brother “ ran his show.” Well 
may Mrs. Robinson be proud of her brother, and she may feel 
no doubts as to her countrymen keeping his memory green. 
We will go further and say that his fame will grow greater and 
more firmly established with each year that passes. Tho preju- 
dice and the hate will die down and the admiration will grow. 
Thirty years hence men will blush to think their fathers were his 
foes, 





THE JESUITS.* 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico. The Society of Jesus by main- 
taining a politic reserve through the centuries has unquestionably 
made itself appear more formidable than it really was or is. 
We must congratulate the Society on what seems to be a change 
of policy in deference to modern public opinion, which dislikes 
secrecy in statesmen, ecclesiastics or labour agitators. The 
change is manifested in the desire for publicity which has caused 
an American Jesuit Father, with the approval of his superiors 
and of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York, to produce 
the first tolerably complete and authoritative history of the 
Society that has been written in English—or in any other 
language for ninety years past—by a Jesuit. This bulky work, 
which runs to over nine hundred pages, sets forth the history 
of the Jesuits as the Jesuits see it or wish the world to see it. 
The author is not @ practised writer or a very accurate scholar ; 
he uses strange words like “liceity’’ and “ acclimated,” and 
his accounts of such well-known episodes in English history 
as the Gunpowder Plot and the Popish Plot of 1679 are by no 
means so precise and authoritative as one could desire. Never- 
theless the book is readable, and the chapters on the Jesuit 
missions in America and in China and Japan are particularly 
interesting. 

Father Campbell denies that the Society was “ organized 
for the express purpose of combating the Protestant Reforma- 
tion.” Ignatius Loyola, born in a Pyrencan valley in 1491 and 
thus eight years younger than Luther, ‘“‘ does not seem to have 
been aware of the extent of the religious movement going on,” 
when he himself was converted and wrote his “ Spiritual Exer- 
cises ” in 1522. “ His sole purpose was to convert the Turks, 
and only the failure to get a ship at Venice prevented him from 
carrying out that plan.” With a few companions—Lainez, 
Francis Xavier, Peter Faber and others—he founded the Society 
in 1534 in a church on the hill of Montmartre. The Pope 
accorded his approval of the constitution in 1540, and in the 
following year Loyola was elected the first General of the Society. 
The author thinks that Loyola, in calling the new order the 
“Company of Jesus,” was using one of the military terms 
familiar to him and meant the Society to be “a battalion of 
light infantry, ever ready for service in any part of the world.” 
All the members from the outset took the triple vow of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, while the professed took and still take 
a fourth vow of “obedience to the Sovereign Pontiff, which 
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binds them to go wherever he sends them and to do so without 
excuse and without provisions for the journey.” Whatever 
Loyola’s intentions may have been, the Society was from the 
outset recognized and used as a powerful weapon for checking 
the Reformation and promoting the Counter-Reformation which 
was successful in Spain, Italy, France, Poland and the southern 
German lands as well as in Ireland, whither Jesuits were des. 
patched in 1541. Xavier set out for-the Far East, and in the 
course of eleven years of incessant and toilsome journeys visited 
the Moluccas and Japan, dying near Canton on his way home. 
He founded the Japanese mission which for nearly @ century 
flourished greatly and was then extinguished by a bitter persecu- 
tion. The early Jesuit missionaries travelled all over India, 
entered Tibet, and established themselves at the Chinese Imperial 
Court. Their adventurous journeys in North and South America 
served science as well as religion; the Jesuit Relations are of 
primary importance in the history of American exploration. In 
Europe as the generations passed the Jesuits, basing their 
work on education, acquired very great influence over the 
ruling classes. They were hated as bitterly by many of their 
fellow Roman Catholics as by the Protestants, and when their 
temporary defeat came in the eighteenth century they suffered 
as cruel martyrdom in Portugal as in any heathen land. Mala- 
grida, the leading Portuguese Jesuit—whose name became a 
by-word in Protestant lands and was applied as an abusive nick- 
name to Shelburne—was strangled and burnt as a heretic in 
Lisbon in 1761, by the orders of that savage reformer Pombal. 
Father Campbell makes light of the Jansenist indictment reflected 
in the famous Provincial Letters of Pascal, who, he thinks, was 
eclipsed by Bourdalone. He regards the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from France a century later as the work of the Jansenists, 
actuated by a desire for revenge. When the Pope was asked 
by Choiseul to give the French Jesuits a semi-independent 
vicar, Clement XIII. replied: Sint ut sunt aut non sint (“ Let 
them be as they are or not at all’’). It was the next Pope, 
Clement XIV., who, at the instance of the Bourbons, suppressed 
the Society in 1773. “ Was it legitimate ?”’ the author asks of 
the Brief, and answers dutifully: “* Yes, for the Holy See has a 
right to suppress what it has created.” 

We need not comment on the suppression, following the 
expulsion of the Society from the chief Roman Catholic countries. 
The Jesuits must have made themselves peculiarly obnoxious 
to their fellow Churchmen. It is curious that in their extremity 
they should have found a refuge in Prussia and in the 
dominions of the Tsar. For half-a-century Russia was their 
principal home, until Alexander in 1820 drove them out. But 
in 1814 Pope Pius VIT. had restored the Society “ in its pristine 
state’? and given it a new lease of life. The author describes 
its modern missions and its literature—which includes, of course, 
the stupendous Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists—and gives 
some particulars of its membership. The present General is 
Father Vladimir Ledochowski, a nephew of the famous Cardinal 
who stood up against Bismarck in the Culturkampf and was 
imprisoned. In 1920 the Society had 8,454 priests, 4,819 
scholastics and 3,977 lay brothers—a total membership of 17,250. 
America has the largest “assistancy” with 2,892 members. 
The English “ assistancy,” including Canada and Ireland, has 
1,622 members of whom 793 are priests and 544 scholastics. 
The foreign missions employ 1.707 Jesuits. The numbers, it 
will be seen, are very small. The Socicty believes in quality 
rather than in quantity—in the power of a very small and 
highly educated body of resolute men to move the world. 





ANNE OF BEAUJEU.* 
So few English scholars have devoted their, attention to French 
history that it is interesting to receive the first volume of a 
History of France from the Death of Lowis XI., which promises 
to be a serious and valuable work. The author, Mr. John 8. ©. 
Bridge, is conversant with the latest authorities and, unlike 
some modern historians, he has taken pains to state his con- 
clusions in a style that is lucid and attractive. He has planned 
his book on a large scale, for the first volume covers only the 
ten years following the accession of the youthful Charles VILL, 
for whom his sister Anne of Beaujeu acted as Regent. As 
Mr. Bridge says, this period has been neglected, partly because 
Philippe de Comines, hating the Regent, said nothing about 
her work in his memoirs, and partly because the Regency 
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seemed dull by comparison with the preceding reign or with 
the Italian wars that followed it. Yet it was in truth a most 
critical period, both for France and for her neighbours. It 
witnessed the failure of the great feudal lords to upset the new 
monarchy of Louis XI.; it saw the inability of the States 
General at Tours in 1484 to assert themselves against the Crown, 
and it brought the union of Brittany with France, thus ending 
a very old and bitter conflict. For England, which had long 
heen accustomed to regard the Bretons as useful allies against 
the French, the loss of Breton independence through the mar- 
riage of the young Duchess Anne to Charles VIII. was a grave 
matter. A divided France had been a tempting prey for 
adventurous English kings, but a consolidated France promised 
to be a menace to English trade, especially with Flanders, 
and a too potent ally of the troublesome Scots. On the foreign 
policy of Henry VIT. this detailed study of contemporary 
affairs in France throws a flood of light. 

Mr. Bridge assigns the credit for the great achievements of 
the Regency to Anne of Beaujeu herself. She was the eldest 


daughter of the shrewd tyrant, Louis XI., and inherited his | 


courage and his statesmanship. She was, he had said, “ the 
least foolish member of a sex which contained no wise ones.” 
She had been married, as a child, to Pierre de Bourbon, Sire 
de Beaujeu, who eventually became Due de Bourbon, the head 
of one of the greatest feudal houses in France. Anne, as a 
stately young woman of twenty-two, overawed her little brother 
the King who was but thirteen. 

“During the banquet which followed Charles’s coronation 
ceremony, ‘ Madame de Beaujeu came through the chapel door 
and entered the hall to see how the King was behaving himself.’ 
Even in the first flush of his new-born greatness the boy was 
powerless to resist the spell, and at sight of his sister he fell 
straightway into a half-frightened silence, the laughter stilled 
upon his lips and the sweetmeats left untasted before him. 
The 
threatened by a host of adversaries. 
the cousin and the successor of Charles VIII., was bitterly 


Regent had a secure hold over the King, but she was 
Louis, Due d’Orléans, 


3eaujeus and entered into a succession of plots 
to overthrow them. The adventurous Maximilian sought to 
regain the Flemish districts that Louis XI. had wrested from 
Austria. Richard the Third tried to profit by what he regarded 
as an opportunity for making trouble in France, but was counter- 
checked by the help which Anne gave to Henry Tudor, who 
owed his success at Bosworth Field in no small degree to French 
subsidies. The popular discontent at the late King’s arbitrary 
rule and heavy taxes was expressed at the States General of 
1484 and had to be skilfully appeased, by the punishment of 
Olivier Le Daim and other harsh counsellors and by fair promises 
of reform. But the greatest danger lay in Brittany, whose 
fecble Duke, last of his line, had two daughters, on whose 
marriage the future of the province depended. Spain, England, 
Austria were all deeply interested in the fate of Brittany. 
After many moves and counter-moves, lucidly explained by 


je a lous of the 


the author, the Regent Anne at Jast struck hard at the coalition 
of Bretons and disafiected French lords. Her General, La 
Trémoille, routed the allies with heavy loss at St. Aubin du 


Cormier, to the north-east of Rennes, on July 28th, 1488. 
Orléans himself was captured in the rout. The Duke of Brittany 
accepted a not ungenerous peace treaty, by which he agreed not 
to marry his daughters without the consent of the French King, 
and then took to his bed and died. Two years later, his heiress, 
the Duchess Anne, broke the treaty by going through a form 
of marriage by proxy with the representative of Maximilian. 
Then the French invaded Brittany anew, took Nantes by 
treachery and blockaded the Duchess in Rennes. The Breton 
heiress felt it necessary to change her mind, disavow Maximilian 
end marry King Charles. Thus was Brittany, so long inde- 
pendent, united to France. Mr. Bridges comments slirewdly 
on the skilful hesitation displayed by Henry VII. at this crisis, 
He wanted to please the war party in England, but he did not 
want to fight on behalf of the Bretons who were divided among 
themselves and helpless. He achieved a diplomatic success by 
sending an army to Boulogne and making good terms with the 
Regent at Etaples, thus, as Bacon remarked, securing a double 
profit, “upon his subjects for the war and upon his enemies 
for the peace, like a good merchant that maketh his gain both 
upon the commodities exported and imported back again.” 
Brittany, like Ireland, was gained in the first place by a 
marriace. It would be interesting to speculate on the reasons 
which have differentiated Breton from Irish history. There 
can be little doubt that religion is the chief of them. Had 
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Ireland been thoroughly pacified and converted at the Reforma. 
tion, we should have been spared the incessant rebellions 
France has kept Brittany because she, like the province, has 
retained the Roman Catholic faith. It is noteworthy that the 
one serious Breton rebellion—apart from the movement in aid 
of the Guises at the close of the sixteenth century 
sioned by the Revolutionary measures against the Church. 
The Chouans fought for their religion against the atheists of 
the Jacobin Convention, rather than for their provincial liberties 
against the centralizing tendencies of Paris. Yet while Brittany 
has remained loyal to the French connexion, she has retained 
even more of her separate characteristics than Ireland. The 
Breton language, for instance, is still a living tongue, and the 
Bretons do not need to attempt an artificial revival of it, such 
as the Sinn Fein enthusiasts are trying to bring about for the 
dying Irish language. To return to Anne de Beaujeu, nothing 
became her better in her Regency than her quiet and dignified 
retirement from office. When she saw that her brother wanted 
to rule, and preferred the advice of Orléans to her own, she 
withdrew from court and lived quietly on her estates, educating 
her only daughter, Suzanne, till her death im 1522. Had her 
counsel been taken, we may be fairly sure that Charles VITI. 
would not have made the fatal expedition to Naples which 
was to cost Italy and France so much blood and tears for 
Anne of Beaujeu was a great woman 


was occa- 


generations to come. 
and on the whole a good ruler, and it is pleasant to have so 
excellent an account in English of her famous regency. 





SHAKESPEARE BEWIGCED.* 


| Ant frequenters of the Phoenix revivals are aware of Mr. Mon- 


tague Summers’ copious knowledge of the Restoration stage. 
None of us, then, who belongs to that society will be surprised 
that the adaptations of Shakespeare which he has put before 
the public are by Sir William Davenant, Dryden, and Nahum 
Tate rather than those which were made in the eighteenth 
But 


will 


century and which might have proved as interesting. 
who know his enthusiasm for period 
probably be astonished that Mr. Summers should have thought 
it worth while to linger over Duffett’s farce, The Mock Tempest, 
or The Enchanted Castle, as sickening a piece of squalid indecency 


even those his 


as the age affords and one whose sordidness is relieved by barel; 
two or three passages of However, not 
forget that Mr. Summers edited Mrs. Aphra Benn’s works in 


thin wit. we must 


six volumes and hence may be assumed to have a strong stomach. 
3ut if the farce displays the age’s particular brand of coarseness 
as Dryden called it—the yf 


—the “streaming ordures’ sort 
nastiness which Swift had in mind when he described the social 
life of the Yahoos, Dryden and Davenant’s Tempest does give 
and 


an interesting epitome of the period’s respectable qualities 
defects. 

In The Tempest Shakespeare is at his most _ illusi 
and unearthly, and so what remains from his pen in 
Dryden and Davenant’s The Enchanted Island s as t 


most perfect reagent to the new work. The whcle shows 
us the essentials of an age, which, reacting from an epoch 
of mysticism, was, above all, logical, worldly and correct. 
I should imagine that a play written in collaboration by Mr. 
Somerset Maugham and Mr. Walter de la 
from Mr. George Robey might give us something of the 
the fantastic, 


Mare with some help 
elaborate 
spiritual 

“ 

I 


neatness of structure combined with 
incoherence of this 


Enchanted Island is 


eurious production. In some 
to my mind a very good play. 
scenes between the sailors and Caliban are really excellent, 
notwithstanding some rather “ period’’ jokes for 

ban a twin sister mikes an opportunity. 


theme is treated 


ways 
The comic 


which the 


happy idea of giving Cali 
The thoroughness and gusto with which this 
ean be imagined. But thoroughness is really the keynote of 
the revisions. The original gives us in Miranda a young woman 
Dryden’s love of symmetry caps 
this with a new character, Hippolito, a young man who has 
never seen a woman. Then there be an 
number”’ for him. So Miranda is provided with a minx of a 
sister, Dorinda. 
Poor Prospero! The amou 
do after the shipwreck to keep all the characters who have got 


must * opposite 


nt of staff work that he has to 
to be surprised when they meet, from prematurely tumbling over 
each other, would break the heart of any ordinary enchanter. 
On the whole, it seems rather to suit Prospero, who has grown 
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@ little less portentous and oracular and has had his speeches 
cut up and has been generally “ brightened.” Some of his 
new “ numbers” have real merit. The following, for instance, 
where Dryden, whom the subject obviously fascinated, makes 
him—like Adam and Raphael in The State of Innocence—debate 
the dilemma of free will and prevision. One of Prospero’s 
prophecies has failed of fulfilment :— 


“On what strange grounds we build our hopes and fears! 
Man’s Life is all a Mist, and in the dark. 
Our Fortunes meet us. 
If Fate be not, then what can we foresee ? 
Or how can we avoid it, if it be ? 
If by Free-will in our own paths we move, 
How are we bounded by Decrees above ? 
Whether we drive, or whether we are driven, 
If ill ’tis ours, if good the act of Heaven.” 


Another fine piece of new work is a passage which occurs in 
a conversation between the innocent Hippolito and Prospero. 
Here only do we feel that Dryden in the least approaches the 
mood of Zhe Tempest. Hippolito has just seen his Dorinda :— 


“Hip.: Td quit the rest o’ th’ World that I might live 
Alone with her, she never should be from me. 
We two would sit and look till our Eyes ak’d. 

Prosp.: You'd soon be weary of her. 

Hip.: O, Sir never. 

Prosp.: But you’l grow old and wrinckl‘d, 
Me now, and then you will not care for her. 

Hip.: You may do what you please, but, Sir, we two 
Can never possibly grow old. 

Prosp.: You must, Hippolito. 

Hip. : Whether we will or no, Sir, who shall make us ? 

Prosp.: Nature, which made me so. 

Hip. : But you have told me, [Sir,] her works are various ; 
She made you old, but she has made us young.” 


as you sce 


The passage is solitary. For the rest of the play the loves of 
Dorinda and Hippolito are merely made the more knowing by 
their strictly temporary innocence. But perhaps the two men 
and the two ages can be best displayed in the microcosm of the 
change of a single word. Shakespeare’s Prospero exclaims, 
“My foot my tutor!’ Dryden’s, “ My child my tutor!” Let 
the next lecturer upon the literary history of the two epochs 
take that as a text for his discourse. 

Unfortunately space does not allow me to touch upon Nahum 
Tate’s King Lear, which, as the reader is probably a!ready 
aware, is a play which has been tidied in much the same spirit, 
a love affair having been invented for Edgar and Cordelia, and 
the “ comic” character of the fool having been kept carefully 
apart from the “tragic”? character of the King. We may 
laugh at theso adaptations and yet who can deny that the 
Elizabethans would have been the greater had they had a 
little more of the later sense of construction? Mr. Summers 
contributes a long and interesting introduction to the three 
pieces. It is itself, strangely enough, a monument not only of 
learning but of bad construction. Many of his most entertaining 
facts are almost lost in the welter of footnotes and parentheses. 





Tarn. 
ANGLING, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
Books on angling multiply and keep a high level. No writer 


nm & Single sport has set himself a severer task than Mr. Radcliffe, 
who in his Fishing from the Earliest Times' surveys in close on 
500 pages the history and development of angling from drawings 
preceding the art of writing down to the belles lettres of authors 
of yesterday, and in doing so ransacks the antiquities of Greece, 
Rome, Assyria, Egypt and China. The result is a book astonish- 
ing in its scope and variety. It is discursive, no doubt; it is 
even marked here and there by an odd flippancy ; but it is a 
great single-subject book, and no one will lightly set out to 
supersede it. 

Greek and Roman art and literature supply Mr. Radcliffe 
with his main field for research, and it is remarkable that after 
all these years he should be the first to discover the earliest 
reference to fly-fishing, which hitherto has been attributed to 
Aelian, but which he successfully proves is to be found in 
Martial’s Lpigrams. Aelian, writing about a.p. 200, describes 
how anglers in the Macedonian river Astraeus make an artificial] 
fly called the Hippouros out of crimson wool and cock’s feathers, 
with which they catch speckled _ fish—doubtless trout. But 
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Martial (a.p. 40—100) has a passage which must have been 
read by thousands before Mr. Radcliffé’s observant eye ‘ “spotted ” 
it as a distinct reference toa fish taking a fly—“ Quis nescit avidui, 
vorata decipi scarum musca ?”? “ Who has not seen the hungry 
scarus deceived by the fly he has swallowed?” The discovery 
is typical of Mr. Radcliffe’s powers of research. He has been 
equally successful in other explorations. He shows that 
Aristotle, two thousand years before the Dutch microse opist 
Van Leeuwenhoek (who in turn was two centuries earlier than 
the next naturalist to touch the subject), discovered that the age 
of fish could be determined by inspection of their scales. He 
points out that Plutarch, who has been quoted by many writers, 
following the author of The Anatomy of Melancholy, as detesting 
angling, merely puts his description of the * filthy employment ” 
into the mouth of a character arguing in a debate. He devotes 
several pages to the examination of the possibility that in a 
much-discussed line of Martial—‘ Aut crescente levis traheretuy 
harundine praeda”—the crescens harundo may be a fishing-rod, 
jointed as are rods of to-day. That the fowler used such a 
rod, tipping it with bird-lime, and adding a joint (or possibly 


. blowing a thin piece through a hollow thick piece) in order to 


reach his quarry, is a known fact; but unfortunately, in the 
passage quoted, it is practically certain from the context that 
the praeda here, too, must be a bird and not a fish, so that the 
quotation is in effect disappointing—though it is likely enough 


that the fisherman would imitate the fowler’s weapon. We 
seem to get in the ‘lengthening reed,” in any case, a queer 
link with the Chinese methods which supply Mr. Radcliffe 


with a characteristic chapter, for (though Mr. Radcliffe does no! 
mention it) there is a type of Chinese fishing-rod which is formed 
of sections of hollow cane which shut up and extend like a tcle- 
scope. The whole Chinese chapter, with its anecdotes of 
Imperial anglers, and of Hsu, a hero among fishermen, who 
took wine out with him and “ drank and fished in turns,” is a 
delightful medley. Of hundreds of other angling curiosities—- 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Jewish—we may note a ghoulish Creek 
poem describing an Egyptien angling with hair taken from 
dead men; an illustration of a reel used for a running line fo: 
hippopotamus spearing ; the earliest known illustration of a rod, 
2000 z.c. ; and the photograph of the leg of an insect, Hurycanth« 
latro, used by New Guinea islanders as a natural fishhook. 
Mr. Radcliffe’s selection of illustrations, indeed, is as curious 
and attractive as his text. 

Major J. W. Hills, in his History of Fly-fishing for Trout, 
in a smaller volumo covers, nevertheless, wide waters. His 
subject is the art of fly-fishing from the instructions given in 
the Boke of St. Albans to the latest essay on tactics of the chai 
stream, and he treats it with grace and knowledge. His first 
seven chapters deal mainly with angling authors and _ thici 
directions for angling and making flies and tackle—he 
has a digression on early fly-fishing in France—but thoug! 
these are excellent examples of what such chapters should | 
and are salted with genial criticism, Major Hills is at his | 
when he comes to the evolution of the trout fly, as fished either 
dry or wet, and the identification in modern dressings of the 
standard patterns given first by the author of the Boke, and 
copied in turn from the Boke or one from another by Mascal!. 
Walton and the rest. This is a fascinating exercise in researc] 
and deduction, and one which places Major Hills securely on 
the angler’s bookshelf. He suggests that the best way to 
realize the progress of fly-fishers in choosing and tying thei: 
flies is to pick out a dozen insects which must have been present 
Lo the eye of the river-bank angler since the beginning of time, 
and to see how succeeding generations have copied them. He 
then chooses his twelve, the February Red, March Brown, 
Mayfly, Iron Blue, Alder and so on, and proceeds to identily 
as many as he can in the old lists. He succeeds with practical 
certainty with seven, probably with eight—a remarkable illus- 
tration, as he claims, of the continuity of fly-fishing. When be 
comes to tracing the history of the dry fly he has fewer references 
in the older writers to help him as regards its origin. He quotes 
the first mention of the fly which “ kills fish because it floats” 
as occurring in Scotcher’s Fly-fishers’ Legacy, published at 
Chepstow in 1800; and he believes that Pulman, in the 1891 
edition of his Vade Mecum, mentions for the first time the 
deliberate drying of the fly. But a detailed account of the 
beginnings of dry-fly fishing is plainly hard to come by. Is 
there not still an avenue left which might repay researc! ? 
May not the beginnings of dry-fly fishing have evolved themselves 
from the use of the natural fly, fished on a blow-line, just as it is 
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used for the may-fly season on Irish loughs to-day? Richard 
Durnford, of Chilbolton, in his diaries of fishing on the Test in 
1809-1819, frequently mentions this process, with reference to 
the strength of the wind—“ sufficient” and so forth—for taking 
out the fly ; and it would be the wind, in this way, which would 
first teach the angler to fish his floating fly upstream. The 
transition from the natural to the artificial fly would be easy. 
Richard Durnford’s Diary of a Test Fisherman might, indeed, 
be included in Major Hills’s bibliography. The historical chapters 
are supplemented by a scholarly essay on the literature of fly- 
fishing, and a good book is made eveu better by admirable 
printing and paper. 

Mr. Skues is one of the most thoughtful and independent 
of writers, as readers of his delightful book, Minor Tactics of 
the Chalk Stream, have known for years. The Way of a Trout 
with a Fly follows as ahappy companion to that fearless chronicle 
of experience and investigation. In part it records further 
conclusions derived from adventures with trout; we get, for 
instance, accounts of the sequences of doubt, accident, trial 
and success which resulted in his discarding the time-worn 
axiom that there is no evening rise on a windy day, and the 
equally prevalent superstition that trout will not look at a fly 
when mist begins to rise from the water. Mr. Skues, having 
disproved ancient theories, is now enraged with the pundits 
whom he believed, and we derive benefit from his wrath. But 
the main purpose of the book is theoretical rather than reminis- 
cent, and Mr. Skues’s subject is the art of trout-fly dressing. At 
what should the fly-dresser aim? Should his object be to 
imitate the natural fly as closely as possible in colour, texture, 
size and shape? But if so, he is met by the fact, daily and 
hourly evident, that trout will take artificial flies which are 
differently dressed to imitate the same fly, and also artificial 
flies which are unlike any fly. He is brought back, in any case, 
to an examination of what we know of a trout’s vision. What 
can @ trout see from under water, and when he sees it, what does 
it look like to him? Mr. Skues does not determine these points 
finally ; he points out, indeed, that neither he nor anyone else 
can do so, for we do not know whether a trout’s eye sees what 
we see. But, with close reasoning and ingenious argument, 
which make his pages fascinating reading, Mr. Skues does 
succeed in establishing point after point. He will convince all 
but the most imperviousof disputants that a trout can distinguish 
colours, though the colours may not seem to him what they 
seem to us; that he can taste and smell ; that he can appreciate 
size; and that though he may see differences where we see 
likenesses, and vice versa, there is reason for the choice he makes, 
even if we do not know what the reason may be. These are 
admirable passages, and complete a singularly valuablo addition 
to the literature of fly-fishing. 

Mr. Bridgett‘ is mainly reminiscent. Like Thomas Stoddart 
before him, he has “ angled far and angled wide,” and here we 
have his recollections of days on many Scottish rivers and lochs, 
sct down pleasantly and with occasional digressions into such 
questions as the proportions of different foods taken by trout, 
the reason which prompts salmon to seize a fly but not to feed 
in fresh water, and soon. Mr. Bridgett mentions, but does not 
enlarge upon, the curious fact that there are certain moments 
in the day when all the salmon in a river seem simultaneously 
to be “taking ’’—possibly in reminiscence of their habits in 
the sea. It is a theory which awaits further inquiry. Curiously 
enough, neither Mr. Bridgett nor Major Dickie,’ discussing the 
same question in his amusing book of recollections of trout and 
sz!mon fishing, mention the fact that when salmon are taken 
on the worm—a detestable but frequently successful practice— 
the hook will be found in the fish’s stomach, though the worms 
will have been ejected. This proves beyond doubt that salmon 
not only take into their mouths, but swallow food in fresh 
water. The fact is perhaps better known to anglers in 
Ireland than to Scottish fly-fishers, and the best of Major 
Dickie’s chapters belong to that loveliest of rivers, the 
Aberdeenshire Dee. 

Mr. Holcombe, in Modern Sea Angling,’ prefers the purely 
practical side of the sport, and within his limits he has 
put together an excellent volume. He is an acknowledged 
authority on his subject, and if a beginner, or for that 
matter an angler of experience, wants to know where to go 
for and how to catch sea fish, here is a book to tell him 
pretty nearly all there is to be said about them, from the 
enormous halibut and the dashing bass to the cod and the 
conger-eel, 





ECCLESIASTICAL LATIN. 


We have never been able to understand why ingenious people 
should give themselves the trouble of inventing new “ universal 
languages” like Esperanto when there is in Latin a well-tried 
language that was familiar to all educated people in the West 
for many centuries and that might easily resume its old place. 
We are not thinking of classical Latin such as Cicero and Virgil 
wrote, but of the later Latin used by the Fathers and by all the 
mediaeval philosophers and chroniclers, statesmen and adminis- 
trators, through at least fifteen centuries. The ordinary doctor's 
prescription beginning with the abbreviation for “ Recipe ” is 
a survival of the age-long practice of the medical profession. 
It is a great pity that, outside the Roman Catholic Church, this late 
Latin should be neglected and indeed almost wholly ignored, 
because it might well be a lingua franca for Europe and America. 
We welcome as a sign of the revival of interest inthe subject the 
tev. H. P. V. Nunn’s Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 6s. net). Mr. Nunn’s description of 
classical Latin as “‘ an artistic language which nobody ever spoke 
but which everybody understood” is perhaps exaggerated, 
but there is much truth in what he says about the vigour and 
lucidity of late Latin and the surpassing importance of the 
subjects which are handled by the late Latin writers. He 
states briefly the main differences betweenclassical and late Latin 
and then proceeds to discuss at length the syntax of late Latin, 
with innumerable examples from the Vulgate. In the closing 
pages he gives an interesting set of passages from the Visions 
of St. Perpetua, and from the works of St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, the Venerable Bede, Adamnan, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Thomas & Kempis, with explanatory 
notes. Middle-aged people who find Livy or the Letters to 
Atticus somewhat hard to construe would, we think, be agree- 
ably surprised to discover how easy these selections are, apart 
from a few unfamiliar words. The constructions, as Mr. Nunn 
says, are very similar to those of modern English, which has 
indeed been influenced by the Vulgate, through the Authorized 
Version. It is true, of course, that some late Latin writers are 
difficult, especially the formidable Tertullian, whose African 
genius made a Latin peculiar to himself. But, generally speak- 
ing, late Latin is far easier to acquire than the classical language. 
Students have been deterred from reading it, partly through the 
old scholarly prejudice against post-classical authors, partly 
for lack of a good syntax, such as Mr. Nunn supplies, and of 
a cheap and accurate dictionary which has yet to be published. 
We may mention here that the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge recently published, in its series of ‘‘ Helps 
for Students of History,” two valuable little pamphlets by 
Dr. A. Souter, Hints on the Study of Latin (a.p. 125-750) and 
Hints on Translation from Latin into English, which supplement 
Mr. Nunn’s useful and timely book. 





THE GENERAL EYRE. 
Tue actual conditions of life in mediaeval England are reflected 
more vividly in the Year Books, in which were reported the 
proceedings of the courts, than anywhere else. The efforts of 
the Selden Society to re-edit such of these neglected records 
as have been published and to print others that had remained 
in manuscript deserve @ wider recognition by historians as well 
as by lawyers. The human interest of the Year Books was well 
brought out by Mr. W.0. Bolland in some lectures published last 
year. He has now made a further contribution to the subject in 
a sct of lectures, delivered in the University of London, on 
The General Eyre (Cambridge University Press, 6s. net), to which 
Professor Hazeltine has contributed a prefatory essay. Mr. 
Bolland, who has done more work on the Year Books than any 
other living scholar, is here concerned with that terrible institu- 
tion, the Eyre, through which in the twelfth, thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries the Crown at uncertain intervals asserted 
its authority over the local courts and jurisdictions, and amassed 
great sums for the Exchequer. The Justices in Eyre, while 
at work in a county, exercised the whole power of the King and 
replaced for that county the courts at Westminster. A jury 
from each hundred had to answer for all that had been done 
amiss since the last Eyre, and officials and others who were 
found wanting were heavily fined. Mr. Bolland draws his illus- 
trations mainly from the Eyre of Kent in 1313, which may have 
lasted @ year, so numerous were the inquisitorial Articles to 
which the hundreds of jurors had to answer, and so many wero 
the Crown pleas and the official acts of commission or omission 
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with which the Justices had to deal. The Justices were pecu- 
liarly harsh and arbitrary. After reading Mr. Bolland’s book, 
we can understand why in 1233 the Cornishmen, on hearing the 
Eyre proclaimed, took to the woods for fear of the tribunal. 
Thus at one Eyre it was reported that a coroner had died, 
leaving his rolls in the custody of his executrix. The Justices 
ordered her to be arrested and caused her lands and goods to be 
seized. At another Eyre the bailiffs of Canterbury were held 
liable because, many years before, their predecessors, long since 
dead, had been ordered by Royal writ to send certain prisoners 
to Gascony; the writ had been lost, and the disappearance 
of the prisoners from safe custody was attributed to the unlucky 
bailiffs in office at the time of the Eyre. Again, in a case of 
sheep-stealing, the thief had taken sanctuary and then abjured 
the realm, whereupon the Sheriff had restored the sheep to their 
owner. The Justices in Eyre took strong exception to thise 
Why had not the plaintiff prosecuted the thief to conviction— 
as he obviously could not do? The sheep had become the 
King’s property, and the Sheriff was held responsible to the 
Crown for their value. Mr. Bolland has extracted from the 
records some cases of assawt and battery—similar to those 
mentioned in the Paston Letters—showing that law and order 
were sadly lacking in mediaeval England, which resembled 
Bolshevik Russia or the Irish Free State. The severity of the 
Justices in Eyre was perhaps needed to recall local transgressors 
to a sense of their duty to the commonweal. 





FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANKAU.* 
SUPERFICIALLY it might be supposed that Mr. Frankau has 
changed very much since he first wrote fiction. There was 
little of the author of One of Us in Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant 
—that in many ways excellent novel of the War. There seems 
hardly, at first sight, a trace of him in J'he Love Story of Aliette 
Brunton. Mr. Frankau, we should say, has ranged himself. 
He has become less witty, but also less superficial. His 
sense of satire has become a little blunted, but so has his rather 
tedious preoccupation with sex. In the course of this process 
of settling down some of his less obvious faults have manifested 
themselves however. The fireworks of One of Us were really 
brilliant. May we recall to the reader the description of the 
4th of June at Eton ? 

‘My hero's parents patronized the function, 
Proud of their child as they that rear on Mellin. 
They'd journeyed overnight from Sidmouth Junction, 
Father and mother and fair sister Helen ; 
Hailing Aunt Ermyntrude without compunction 
From her herbaceous hermitage at Welwyn ; 
Heedless that bonnet, parasol and bodice iil 
Became the day, so she would add a codicil.” 
Or the account of the great day when the new vast American 
“Multiple Store’ is established in London and opens with a 
terrific clatter of advertisement :— 
* Howl, Harrod, howl! Let Gordon Selfridge wail ! 
Mingle your tears with Woollands, William Whiteley, 
Lord Mayors, nor Concert-teas, nor Great White Sale, 
Nor shopmen serving never so politely, 
Nor any Bargain Basement, shall avail 
To raise the takings you weep over nightly ; 
Since London waked to read that black decree, 
‘Our Opening Week—All Wares Eleven-Three !°” 
Such passages abound. The advertisement pages of the 
later editions remind us that one review hailed the book 
as “almost monstrously clever,’ another as “ written with 
all the impudence of high spirits,’ and so on with greater 
or less discernment. The moral tone of the poem we might 
condemn, but there are few of us who would have been 
cold-blooded enough to object, that Mr. Frankau lacked a 
sense of literary background, that his work was essentially 
unscholarly. Yet it is just these defects, latent in his verse, 
that rob him of complete success in his latest novel. 

The Love Story of Aliette Brunton is well constructed, 
the characters are, for the most part, well observed, 
the situations not only serve for the display of the 
characters but are intrinsically interesting. In the long 
account of the murder trial Mr. Frankau even achieves 
eloquence. But all through the book we are haunted by 
his two faults—first, his exaggerated idea of the unfailing 
interest of the relations of men and women, secondly, his lack 
of distinction in phraseology and in thought. The second 
© The Story of Aliette Brunton, By Gilbert Frankau. London : 

. 6d. net.) 
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of these, we repeat, would have taken an Argus-eyed critic to 
see beneath the glitter of his extraordinary virtuosity in rhyme and 
metre, nevertheless in any one of his three verse novels the 
reader might actually have seen the seeds of what makes 
The Love Story of Aliette Brunton no more than a com. 
petent, honest, commercial article of a novel. However, 
it is much to have a novel which is competent, one 
above all which is, despite a few longueurs at the beginning, 
readable, one over which the author has evidently taken 
pains, and yet is it possible that we perceive prophecy of a 
yet further stage in Mr. Frankau’s process of settling down ? 
Ts there a hint in this book that he is going to become both 
rather pompous and rather sentimental later on? Is there not 
a note of old gentlemanly “ Potterism ” in this sort of thing ? 
** Because Love, the Real Thing—as all real things—demands 
infinite self-sacrifice: and infinite self-sacrifice is too divine a 
code for the average imperfect human being, who must needs 
make himself other codes or perish. This, therefore, Alictte’s 
love story, deals of necessity with the self-sacrifices endured not 
only by Aliette, but by many of those who came within the 
orbit of her personality .. . All these people, Bruntons, 
Fullerfords, Wilberforces and Cavendishes, were ordinary 
orderly English folk; trained in that school of thought which 
prizes sheer character above mere intellect, which teaches self- 
restraint and self-respect and self-reliance, and believes—as an 
ultimate issue—in ‘ playing the game.’ ” 
It makes the reader feel that if Mr. Frankau were to take up 
verse again his reviewers might this time be obliged tocompare him 
with Ella Wheeler Wilcox ratherthan with the author of Don Juan, 


Oruer Novets.—Joan of Overbarrow. By Anthony Wharton. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.)—A long novel entirely concerned with 
the life of the heroine, who is the daughter of a prosperous 
farmer, and, having received a high school education, is most 
anxious to improve her condition of life. The reader will 
become sufficiently interested in Joan to enjoy following her 
various adventures. The last chapter is, however, a little too 
like the concluding thrill of a cinema film not to strike a jarring 
note in a quiet story of country life——The Kingdom Round 
the Corner. By Coningsby Dawson. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Coningsby Dawson gives a very unpleasant picture of the 
social world after the War. The leading idea of the story— 
the rivalry between the hero and his own valet, now become a 
Brigadier—is excellent, but the working out partakes too much 
of the nature of extravaganza. Oddly Enough. By John 
Ressich. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book consists 
of two parts. In the first are short sketches chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect, and in the second stories of the doings of the 
cavalry in the E@t during the War compose this. In “Tlie 
Real Thing,” which is in the latter half of the volume, the 
author gives us a piece of stark realism which is written with 
sufficient power to be almost nauseating ——The Moreton 
Mystery. By Elizabeth Dejeans. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—An excellent detective story of America. Not until the 
end will the ingenuous reader suspect who committed the 
murder. The Flaming Forest. By James Oliver Curwood. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Curwood’s power 
to combine an exciting story with a memorable picture of the 
wonderful scenery of North West Canada is particularly 
impressive in his latest book. His hero is, as often, a member 
of the Royal North West Mounted Police, and in the treatment 
of the story and its setting there is an element of real romance. 
——Litile Lady of Arrack. By David Whitelaw. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—A good story, not without a touch 
of originality—no small achievement considering that the plot 
revolves round the fortunes of the House of Stuart in the days 
of the Old Pretender. Cobweb. By G. A. Chamberlain. 
(Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—An American character study 
written, it would seem, with intent to illustrate and underline 
the elusive strain in womankind. A tendency to press this 
point in the direction of fantastic exaggeration is almost <lis- 
counted by the uniformly light hand with which the author 
manoeuvres the pieces in the game. 














POETS AND POETRY. 





THE CHAPBOOK.* 
Ir is pleasant to see a number of the Chapbook! again. For six 
months no volume has been published, but now with print and 
* (1) The Chapbook. A Monthly Miscellany published by The Poetry Book- 








shop. [ls. 6d.}——{2) The Poetry Review, Published by Erskine MacDonald. 
Published bi-monthly. [1s. 3d.) (3) A Long Spoon and the Devil. By Henry 
Savage. London; Cecil Palmer. [6s.] 
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paper a little down in price, the series has been started again. 
This time the volume contains nothing but verse, chiefly by less 
known writers, though Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and Miss Mew contribute. One of the most agreeable 
poems in the book is called “ The Happy Ducks,” and is by Miss 
Camilla Doyle. 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s poem is called “ Ryton Firs,” 
and, though it contains some pleasant lines, does not suit his 
temperament, with its quiet landscape effects. He seems 
constantly to try to reproduce a visual impression which, after 
all, eludes him. Consequently, the poem belongs to that 
numerous class of which we do not take much note because it is 
almost impossible to read them attentively. When we have 
achieved a reluctant concentration there is a good deal to admire. 

The Poetry Review" has just celebrated a thirteenth birthday, so 
surely establishing a record of longevity for such a publication. 
It is a magazine which has been of great use to a number of 
pocts whose names are now known in two continents, but whose 
work was first printed in the Poetry Review. Perhaps a certain 
mildness characterizes the verse which it prints in the 
current number, but some of the critical articles, both upon 
old and new verse, are interesting. 

Mr. Cecil Palmer publishes a book of parodies.* 
as anything in his book is Mr. Savage’s title page :— 


As amusing 


A 
LONG SPOON 
AND THE DEVIL 
Being 
Fish 
Quaint and Queer 
From the Spoon River 
The Property of Edgar Lee Masters 
Poached by 
Henry Savage. 
Some of the poems are rather obscure, and the reader will pro- 
bably feel on the whole that his desire for a complete set has made 
Mr. Savage write a rather larger number of his “ Spoon” parodies 
than “the urge to write” warranted. But some of them are 
exceedingly funny. Tom Trouble extols the delights of the 
next world in the fourth dimension :— 
“There are thousands of newcomers pushed each day through 
the letter-box 
To tell us of anything new. 
Mrs. Quin Axten (late of Peckham) was informing me only 
yesterday 

That Shaw had written another book 

Called Back to Malthusia, 

And the public were so enthusiastic about it 

They created him Lord Dawson. .. .” 
A. WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 


Poems Wortuy or ConstpERATION.—The Rubaiyat of Omar, 
M.P. By W. Hodgson Burnet. (W. Collins and Co. 3s. 6d.)— 
A quite amusing parody of which the following is typical :— 

** And David's lips are lockt; but with its great 
High-piping Maily-voice of ‘Hate! Hate! Hate! 
Black Hate ! ’—The Northcliffe cries to the Man 
Whom ‘tis its one desire to exterminate. 


Come take your Seat and in the fire of Spring 
The Remnants of your solemn Pledges fling, 
The Bird of Time is there and anyway 

You’re bound some day to ‘ get the Bird,’ old Thing.” 
The illustrations, in which Lord Northcliffe figures as a fiery 
dragon, add very much to the success of a pleasant whole. 
A Cycle of Sonnets. By George Mallam. (Basil Blackwell.) 
——The Australian Poetry Annual, 1921. (Melbourne Literary 
Club.)—The anthology shows an improvement upon last year’s 
“ Plunder,” by Furnley Maurice, and “ Curios of China 
Frederick T. Macartney, are among the most 


promising poems. 





issue, 


Town,” by 





THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 
Tite Nineteenth Century opens with an article on “ Real Difficul- 
ties of the Indian Problem,” by Sir Frank Beaman, who reminds 
English readers of the virtual impossibility of reconciling Western 
democratic theories with the Hindu caste-system, under which 
many millions of people are “ untouchable,” and can never be 
regarded as equals by the Brahmans. Dr. Addison, in a piquant 
article on “How We are Governed,” cites the agreement with 
the engineers which he, as Minister of Munitions, made in May, 
1917, and shows how the secretariat edited the document so as to 
attribute the settlement to the skill and diplomacy of the Prime 
Minister alone. Dr. Addison’s analysis of the recent Coalition 
Press campaign for a January Election deserves attention. 


-and rest.” 





“Most of us feel,” he says, “that in the long run it is better 
for our country that a Government should be trustworthy and 
consistent, even if we do not agree with it, rather than that 
it should forfeit trust and be leading us we know not whither.” 
Lord Wester-Wemyss writes on “ Washington: And After” 
in a very serious strain. We have, he says, voluntarily resigned 
our naval supremacy, so that “ British policy will henceforth 
be deprived of its strongest driving power, and the voice 
of Great Britain in the councils of the nations will no longer 
carry the same weight as before *—‘“ truly a paradoxical result 
of the greatest victory ever won.” He regrets the open differ- 
ence with France over the submarine question, in regard to 
which he thinks that Mr. Balfour was wrong. He doubts 
whether America, bound by the Monroe Doctrine, will take an 
active part in world-politics, and he is obviously fearful lest the 
Four-Power Pact should prove to be an iHusion, though to 
obtain it we have given up the Japanese alliance. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey describes ‘The World’s First War Book”—the Chinese 
book written by Sun Tzu in the fifth century before Christ. 
Dr. Lyttelton, writing on “The Feeding of Schoolboys,” is 
caustic and ironical at the expense of the fussy parent, especially 
the mother. Boys are, he thinks, much more likely to suffer 
from over-feeding than from under-feeding. Sir Henry Reid 
contributes some attractive “‘ Recollections of Lord Rhondda,” 
at the Ministry of Food. Sir Henry Craik laments the “ Social 
Revolution in Progress’*—the passing of the old landowner. 
Miss Edith Sellers deals with “ An Unknown Quantity: The 
Woman as Voter,” and inclines to the view that for women it is 
“a question not of politics but of personalities.’ Mr. W. M. 
Meredith describes the new portion of Box Hill given to the 
National Trust by Miss Warburg. Dr. Hagberg Wright gives 
an interesting account of the London Library as ‘The Soul’s 
Dispensary, London,’ and Sir Theodore Cook deals with the 
mathematical theories of Mr. Hambidge and Dr. Lund as 
“A New Disease in Architecture.” 

In the Fortnightly Dr. E. J. Dillon discusses in a pessimistic 
vein “The Thirteenth Conference,’ to be held at Genoa. He 
asks why the Powers should recognise the Bolshevik despotism 
when they will not recognise Mexico. Mr. John Bell, in an’ 
article ‘“‘How the Communist Movement Stands in France,” 
declares that Moscow has failed to gain control over any but a 
small fraction even of the wilder French Socialists. Mr. Marriott 
commends “ Conservative Principles” as the true cure for present 
maladies; “what the nation at this moment needs are not 
elaborate prescriptions and heroic remedies but wholesome diet 
General Dunsterville, who has had a long experience 
with Indian troops, writes well on “The Coming Changes in 
India.” There is, he declares, no racial hatred except among 
the educated or half-educated classes; the social gulf between 
them and Europeans “is so enormous that nothing can bridge 
it ’—not through the fault of Europeans, but because Indians 
are prohibited by caste rules from eating with us and because 
they keep their women in seclusion. ‘* Swaraj’’ would mean 
the replacement of British officials by Indian officials and the 
silent millions would suffer by the change. Mr. Henry Baerlein 
has an informing article on “ The Jugoslav-Albanian Frontier ” ; 
he regards the Italians as the chief mischief-makers in Albania. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney contributes a thoughtful study of “ John 
Galsworthy as Dramatist”’; he complains that, with all his 
technical skill, Mr. Galsworthy lacks human feeling. We must 
mention, too, a charming article by Mr. Anthony Dell on * 'The 
Birds of Switzerland,” which travellers are inclined to overlook. 

The Contemporary Review contains four short articles on 
“ Parties and Programmes,” by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks for the 
Conservatives, by an unnamed Coalition Liberal, by Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard for the ‘“‘ Wee Frees,’ and by Mr. Henderson for the 
Labour Party. Sir W. Joynson-Hicks believes in the future 
of his party, provided that it can get clear of the Coalition. 
* There is always a 40 per cent. Conservative vote in the country ; 
when it rises to 51 per cent. we get into power.” The Coalition 
Liberal is quite satisfied with things as they are. Mr. Howard 
outlines an Independent Liberal policy; he would exalt the 
League of Nations, restore Free Trade and reduce expenditure. 
Mr. Henderson would strengthen the League of Nations, but 
he omits to say that the only official Labour daily newspaper, 
in agreement with Moscow, incessantly denounces the League, 
Mr. Henderson is all for economy, but not for “ starving the 
publie services”; he says that “the Labour Party does not 
believe in dictatorships,’ and he is opposed to the Pact with 
France. Lord Beauchamp writes vaguely on “Our Foreign 
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Policy,” and Mr. Walter Runciman still more vaguely on “A 
New Start in Europe.” Dr. Gooch contributes a pleasant 
memoir of Lord Bryce and Dr. Sarolea a memoir of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. Mr. Saxon Mills, discussing ‘“‘ Unemployment and 
the Empire,” advocates emigration to the vast unoccupied 
spaces in the Dominions ; it is a pity that the proposal, so obvious 
and so necessary, finds so little vigorous support either here or 
overseas. Mr. Middleton Martin states ‘“‘ The Problem of Medical 
Services,” giving some details of the co-operative scheme now 
in operation in Gloucester with the aid of the County Council 
and the British Red Cross Society. 


The National Review has an instructive article by “ Delhi,” 
entitled ‘‘ From Downing Street to Simla,”’ in which Mr. Gandhi’s 
daring and skilful conduct of his revolutionary agitation is 
clearly described. ‘The Irish parallel is closely studied in 
India, and on all sides—Congress, commercial, official, in the 
very speeches of Lord Reading—is growing the conviction that 
India will go the way of Ireland. Before the summer is over, 
there will be a truce and a conference. The surrender in 
Downing Street will be repeated in Simla.” Mr. Shibly Jamal, 
the secretary of the Palestine Arab delegation, states “The 
Arab Case in Palestine ” in detail. “ If the Jew can be accommo- 
dated without any harm to the Arab, so much the better, but 
the Arab asks for guarantees that nothing shall now be done 
which shall prejudice his future.” The promise to the Jews is 
to come second to the earlier promise to the Arabs. ‘ A Stupid 
Soldier ’’ prints, under the title of “‘ A Dip into the Political Pie,” 
the correspondence that he has had with a Coalition Unionist 
agent and another politician of the same shade on the general 
situation, giving both sides of the controversy very fairly. 
Colonel E. N. Mozley, who was a Housing Commissioner, gives 
“An Inside View of the Civil Service,’ doing justice to the 
diligence of the officials but commenting severely on their love 
of circumlocution and delay and their fear of responsibility. 
Lord Astor commends the Carlisle experiment in the State 
purchase of licensed houses; within ten years all the capital 
expended at Carlisle will have been paid off, and the houses have 
been greatly improved. Mr. Frank Fox, taking as his text the 
Morning Post inquiry into the expenditure of trade unions, 
writes vigorously on “The Trade Unions and the Mischief- 
Makers.” He points out that the supposed restrictions on the 
right of a trade union to spend the members’ money on political 
or revolutionary propaganda. are entirely useless: much trade 
union money, for instance, is invested in the Daily Herald, which 
is notoriously more of a Communist than a Socialist organ. Mrs, 
Warre Cornish contributes some pleasant reminiscences of 
* Eton—Then and Now,” with anecdotes of William Johnson 
(Cory). It is curious to learn that “a recent Old Etonian of 
the first decade of our century . . . had never heard the name 
of Moliére at Eton.” 


Blackwood’s records the experiences of a contributor who 
tried the ‘“ Sortes Virgilianae’’ to find out what would next 
happen in Ireland. The oracle made reply that Mr. Griffith 
would be torn in pieces by wild women and that Mr. De Valera 
would order the annihilation of the Southern Protestants. 
We must wait and see whether the oracle spoke falsely. ‘“ Fula- 
nain’’ continues his sketches of Arab life on the Euphrates, in 
“Echoes from the Marshes.” Mr. Edmund Candler and 
“ Bartimeus ” contribute pleasant articles on an Asiatic traveller 
and on the Navy in War-time, and Mr. F. L. Farrer describes 
“ A Shooting Trip in Chamba,” in the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
An anonymous correspondent, in “ The- Irreconcilables,” gives 
a painful account of the racial and religious feuds in Palestine. 

The World's Work, continuing the publication of “ The Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page,” by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, 
prints some very remarkable correspondence of 1915 arising 
out of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.’ Mr. Page was bitterly 
disappointed with his old friend, President Wilson, for refusing 
to take action against Germany, and the breach between them 
steadily widened. He told the President in February, 1916 :— 

**The British Cabinet have directed the Censor to suppress, 
as far as he can with prudence, comment which is unfavourable 
to the United States. It has taken this action for the reason 
that public feeling against your Administration is constantly 
increasing. . . . If youimmediately refuse to have further parley 
or to yield one jot or tittle of your original ‘ Lusitania’ notes, 
and if you at once break diplomatic relations with tho German 
Empire and then declare the most vigorous embargo on the 
Central Powers, you will quickly end the war. There will be 
an immediate collapse in German credit.” 


But President Wilson rejected his Ambassador's advice. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—___. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review] 





KTHMA EX AEI. Selected by A. L. Irvine. (Charterhouse : 
A. C. Curtis; and H. Milford. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Irvine is one 
of those wise masters who believe in setting boys to learn poetry, 
classical or English, by heart. Superfine critics may scoff at 
the old practice, but what the youthful mind absorbs is indeed 
@ possession for ever. Many of us wish that we, when young, 
had been forced to learn ten times as much poetry as was required 
from us, for those who, like Macaulay, retain their verbal memory 
unimpaired into middle life are few and far between. Mr. 
Irvine has made for the higher forms at Charterhouse a capital 
selection of Latin and Greek poetry, faced on the opposite page 
with translations, usually in verse, by well-known hands. For 
the Lucretian extracts there are Goldwin Smith’s spirited 
renderings ; for Catullus’s “‘Sirmio” there is Calverley’s 

“Gem of all isthmuses and isles that lic.” 
For Virgil Mr. James Rhoades, Sir Richard Fanshawe, and Sir 
G. K. Rickards are the translators; Milton’s famous version 
faces Horace’s 
“Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa.” 

Mr. Irvine has, of course, drawn upon Professor Murray for the 
renderings of Euripides—such as the great scene from the Medea 
—and upon Lord Derby for the Homeric parting of Hector and 
Andromache. It is a charming little book, which many old- 
fashioned readers will be glad to have. 

The Elizabethans and the Empire. By A. F. Pollard. (H. 
Milford for the British Academy. 1s. 6d. net.)—In this Raleigh 
Lecture Professor Pollard discusses the question whether the 
Elizabethans had empire in their mind, and whether they foresaw 
the British Empire. He thinks, on the whole, that they did not. 
Protector Somerset, and Camden after him, were premature in 
advocating a “ Great Britain.” When the Elizabethans talked 
about England being an Empire, they only meant that she was 
independent of the Pope and the Emperor. The Tudors dis- 
covered the importance of sea-power, but neither they nor their 
people had military ambitions. “The purpose of Elizabethan 
projects of colonization was less to reproduce desirable com- 
munities in new worlds than to expel undesirable elements from 
the old ’—especially Roman Catholics and Puritan Dissenters, 
the unemployed, and the criminal classes. “It was our good, 
and not our evil, fortune that postponed the expansion of Eng- 
land until we had learnt ourselves, and had taught to our rulers, 
the lesson of responsible government and some of the virtucs of 
self-determination.” It is a brilliant and suggestive lecture. 


Jane's Fighting Ships, 1921. Edited by Oscar Parkes and 
Maurice Prendergast. (Sampson Low. 52s. 6d. net.)—The 
editors of this invaluable record of the world’s navies had to 
complete the new issue while the Washington Conference was 
in progress. The original proposals made at Washington for 
a reduction of the chief navies are given at the end of the book, 
but they have since been modified, and the outcome is still by 
no means clear. Nevertheless the book as it stands is remark- 
ably comprehensive and accurate. Special attention is given 
to the American, Japanese and French Navies and to the German 
plans for a naval reorganization. Under Russia we are reminded 
that a part of the Black Sea fleet under ‘‘ White” command is 
at Bizerta; it ingludes a Dreadnought, an old battleship, two 
light cruisers and four submarines. The plans and photographs 
are as numerous and excellent as ever. 


English Farming Past and Present. By Lord Ernle (Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net.)—To the third edition of his valuable and 
well-known book Lord Ernle has added a short chapter on 
“The War and State Control,” summarizing clearly the good 
work done by the farmers in increasing the supply of home- 
grown food. He warns his readers, however, that ‘ the efficacy 
of State control was tried under such special conditions as 
render the experiment comparatively valueless,” and that an 
agricultural policy is more than ever needed. He has revised 
his appendices on prices and wages, so as to include the figures 
for 1920, when wheat stood at 80s. 10d. a quarter and the 
labourer’s average wages were 48s, 8d. a week. 


John Allen and His Friends. By Anna Otter Allen. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s, 6d. net.)—Miss Allen’s pleasant and 
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discursive book is concerned less with her father, the late Arch- 
deacon Allen, who died in 1886 at the age of seventy-six, than 
with his many eminent friends, including Tennyson, Thackeray 
and Edward Fitzgerald whom he knew at Cambridge, as well as 
Keble, Newman, John Stirling, James Spedding, Carlyle and 
the present Bishop of London. Miss Allen reprints many letters 
that have appeared elsewhere and adds some reminiscences of 
her own. Ina letter of 1865 Allen repeated a remark by Palmer- 
ston that Lord Cranborne, the future Lord Salisbury, “‘ was the 
only man in his party who could think on his legs.” 


The Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire (Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association, 10s. net) gives in its January number the 
full text of the Articles of Agreement for the Treaty between 
Great Britain and Southern Ireland. The editor of the Journal 
calls attention to the important statement on the subject of 
Dominion status made by Mr. Lloyd George during the debate 
on the Treaty. There is no Act that defines the relationship 
between the Dominions and ourselves, yet this indefinable 
and wholly elastic bond works perfectly. Indeed danger lies 
in limiting the British Constitution by too many finalities. 
The effect of vesting our foreign policy, for instance, in the 
Empire as a whole has been to make the bond even more elastic 
and even more firm. We note in this connection the significant, 
though hardly important, incident in the House of Commons 
in November last when the Civil Lord of the Admiralty stated 
that the warships which had been handed over to the Dominion 
of Canada were subject io no conditions as to their use. The 
terms of the offer simply demanded that the vessels should be 
maintained as ships of war. The Journal of the Parliaments of 
ihe Empire has now entered upon its third year of publication; 
this in itself should be sufficient testimony to its usefulness. 


The Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Museum have published a 
shilling series of picture postcards, conteining pleasant repro- 
ductions of the twelve famous pictures by Hogarth in the collec- 
tion—namely, “The Rake’s Progress” in eight scenes and 
“The Election” in four. The Museum has just been reopened 
to visitors for the spring and summer. 


The British Empire Union, at 9 Agar Street, W.C., has just 
published an instructive pamphlet, Danger Ahead : Socialist and 
Proletarian Sunday Schools, which describes in some detail the 
evil movement, directed from Moscow, whose leaders have 
deliberately set themselves to corrupt and debase the minds 
of British children. The Socialist Sunday Schools were bad 
enough, for children should have nothing to do with politics, 
but the Communist schools appear to have touched the lowest 
level of depravity. Some of their foulest pamphlets are printed 
in Berlin. One wonders why the police do not take action 
against some of this disgusting and blasphemous propaganda. 
But such a movement is best countered by more strenuous 
efforts on the part of the Churches. As the Bolsheviks are 
trying to spread paganism in Britain, there is need for more 
Christian teaching both on Sundays and on weekdays. The 
Christian Sunday School was never more urgently needed in 
every parish than it is to-day. 


The British Museum with Bible in Hand. By Frank G. 
Jannaway. (Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. net.)—The author of this 
little handbook has for many years past conducted parties of 
Biblical students through the Egyptian, Assyrian and Greek 
and Roman rooms, and knows well the kind of information that 
they need. This book, which is compact and well illustrated, 
will serve the unlearned visitor who cannot profit by Mr. Janna- 
way’s personal guidance. The Director, in a letter prefixed, 
says very truly that any book which will help visitors to the 
incomparable collections in Bloomsbury is welcome. 





Works or REFERENCE.—Debrett’s House of Commons and 
Judicial Bench, 1922, edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige 
(Dean and Son, 20s. net), is particularly opportune. It records 
all the changes in the House since the General Election. It 
gives also lists of the Northern and Southern Irish Parliaments 
elected last year, with the Provisional Government and the 
judges of the Northern and Southern Courts. The biographical 
and electoral information is well set forth; the boundaries of 
each constituency are given, but not the figures of the 
electorate, 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





TxE following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Big Four and Others of the Peace Conference. By Robert 

Lansing. (Hutchi-@or. 8s. 6d. net.) The Soul of Central 

Africa : a General Account of the Mackay Ethnological Expedition. 








By the Rev. John Roscoe. (Cassell. 25s. net.) The Uncol- 
lected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman. Collected and edited 
by Emery Holloway. (Heinemann. 2 vols. 30s. net.)—— 


The American Language: An Inquiry into the Development of 
English in the United States. By H. L. Mencken. (Jonathau 
Cape. 30s. net.)——Civilization in the United States. An 
Enquiry by Thirty Americans, edited by Harold E. Stearns. 
(Jonathan Cape. 25s. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Allen (C. R.), The Foreman and his Job, er 8vo.......... (Lippincott) net 15.0 
Kennett (H. 8.), The Pastona and Their Kagland, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15,0 
Brahe’s (Tycho) Urantborg and Stjemeborg. On the Island of Hveen, folio 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21 0 
Vol. 1.—Ancient India, roy 8vo 


Cambridge History of India (In 6 vols.). 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 42/0 


Collins’ Cut-Leaf Calculator, cr 8v0..... ccc cece cccecccccecs (Collins) net 7/6 
Isvans (E. J.), Building Contracts, 8vo............ (Chapman & Hall) net 10 6 
Fletcher (J. F.), Symbolism of the Divine Comedy (Oxford Univ. Press) net & 6 


Goethe’s Literary Essays. A Selection, cr 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 90/0 
Greek and Latin INuminated Manuscripts, X.—XII. Centuries, folio, in box 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2100 
Hogarth (D. a), BOG GPE, 6 iccassaneees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Hutchinson (H. G.), The Fortnightly Club, 8vo...........06. (Murray) net 12/0 
Hyndman (H. M.), Economics of Socialism, 8vo .(G. Richards) net 10/6 





Lowe (B. E.), International Protection of Labor, 8vo..... ; ...(Macmillan) net 12 6 
Macewen (J. A. C.), Text-Book of Surgery, 8vo............ (Maclehose) net 30/0 
Means (8.), Parish Sermons, cr 8VO.........seeseeeeee: (Blackwell) net 10/0 


Nuttall (Enos), Archbishop of the West Indies, Life of, by Frank Cundall, 8vo 
(S.P.C.K.) net 12 0 
Raper (H. R.), Electro-Radiographic Diagnosis, roy 8vo....(Kimpton) net 180 


SPRING | 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ESTIMATES FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON. 











SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


— | 


Under-Insurance may mean Bankrupicy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Tinen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, Ireland. 





Buy 


Linen Manufacturers, 


VSN 


Wai re-aaae. 
BY APPOINTMENT 
To 
H.M. THE KING. 





DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become reunited with, and is trading under the 


name of: 
E. DENT and Co., Ltd., 
at the following addresses :— 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.6.3 
and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, &.W.1. 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 


OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 


Hand-painted English and Chinese Wallpapers. 





RECOGNITION 
AT THE FIRST GLANCE 


is ensured to Lea & Perrins’ Sauce by the 
white signature across the red label on 
every bottle which guarantees the contents 
as the finest sauce in the world. Insist on 


& PERRIN S’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
ty cs for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 

thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ry: a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


Closel 


= = = ——— 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :-— 

MARCH 6fH AND 7TH.—PERSIAN, INDO-PERSIAN and INDIAN 
MINIATURES and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS; also LACQUER, 
TEXTILES and INDIAN SILVER GODS, including the property of Sir 
Coleridge Kennard, Bart., 3 King’s Gardens, Hove, Brighton. 

Illustrated catalogues (3 plates), price 1s. 

MARCH 8TH AND 9TH.—OLL PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS and ENGRAV- 
INGS, mostly by old masters, from various private sources, 

Itustrated catalogues may be had. 

MARCH 10TH.—OLD SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE, MINIATURES, 
WORKS of ART, &c., ineluding the property of Mrs. R. Beil ; of Ralph Delmé- 
Radcliffe, Esq., Hitchin Priory, Herts; and of Mrs. Hugh Gurney, Haughton, 
Cleobury Mortimer, Salop. 

On view, Catalogues may be had. 


(fF! ARANTOR wanted for urgently- needed spec ial “popular 

edition of “THE NAZARENE,” Allen Brockington’s “ remarkable 
contribution to twentieth-century literature.”"--ERSKINE 
Lrp., Featherstone Buildings, W.C. 1 


TO LET. 
PRING NEAR ROME. an 


Apartment in 8. Antonio, Tivoli, from April or May. Every modern con- 
venience, House and garden in own olive ground. Fine views from every 
window. Studio if necessary, Social and banker's references ee nsable 
with inquiries.—For particulars apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, 8. Antonio, 
Tel, : Rome, Italy; or Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


and convincing 
MACDONALD, 


— 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND WANTED. 


| oo RY ENDOWED SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
DEWSBURY WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors invite applications ‘for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above-named School which has 300 pupils on roll (including the Preparatory 
Department) and a recognized Advanced Course in Modern Studies 

Candidates must be Honours graduates of a British University or possess 
equivalent qualifications approved by the Board of Education, and preference 
will be given to those with experience in Secondary Schools. Dutics to commence 
at the opening of the Winter Term in September next. 

Commencing salary £500 per annum, rising by £25 per annum to a maximum 
of £650 per annum. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than Friday, 31st March, 
1922, may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a staimped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

Education Oftices, S. G. BIBBY, 

Town Hall, Dewsbury. For the Governors. 
February, L?22. 


pe EDITOR 


appointment on Daily, 
highest 





of London monthly seeks sub-editorial 
Weekly or Monthly paper. Extensive business 
experience. Can supply reterences.—Write MILN, 42 Kensington 
Gardens Square, W. 2. 





ESEARCH, Transcription | of MSS., “Indexing, Committee 
(seven 
Londen, 


languages).— Miss M, MACKENZIE, 


W. es 


Ww ork, Translation 
7 Phoenix Lodge Mansions, 





(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CAMELFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
PO in September next a HEAD-MASTER for the Camelford Grammar 


Belay - ite —_ nd furth rticul: 
‘orm of application a urther particulars may be obtained by 
a stamped addressed envelope to the undersigned. , 4 forwarding 
Education Department, F. R. PASCOE, 
County Hall, Truro. Secretar 
February 14th, 1922. ” 


Sana | 

ANTED, LADY to act as COOK. (Colleague, Lady House. 

Parlourmaid.) In small house, equipped all labour-saving devices. No 

kitchen range. Near Eaton Square.—Apply Box 1100, The Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ECRETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two 
immediate vacancies in the SSUSEETy TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

for GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the 
Appointments Branch ot the CENTRAL BUE EAU. Training period, 6 months, 
Fee, 30. guineas.—Apply the ee Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1 














OURT THEATRE, iene Sa. OW. yee 848), 
Nightly at 8.40. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2.40, 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS, 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION. 

THE PIGEON. (For 3 Weeks only,) 

LEON M. LION, ERNEST THESIGER. MURIEL PRATY. 


VERYMAN 











THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn, 
Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Matinee, Saturday at 2.30, ARMS 


SnD THE MAN, by! Roraned Shaw. 


- = - - —— 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


ESTFHI L D COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of age T. W. H. INSKIP, bon K.C., M.P, 
Principal: Miss E, LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist. 

A Scholarship Examination will . held in Marct *h, at which College Scholarships 
of £75 and £50 a year, TWO GOLDSMITH Scholarships of £50 a year, and a 
few small EXHIBITIONS wil! bo offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
London; there is also a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College 
Diploma is awarded. 

ees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year.—For ag 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, », Hampste ad, N.W. 3 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 2. 
Interesting House, built 1812. Paintings, Sculpture and Antiquities. O 
Free 10.30—5 Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays. March, April, 
Tune, July, y, August. At other times by cards obtained from the CoraTor. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE ERDING. 
TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYyM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all! its branches, G AMES, SWIMMING, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSIE we 

rMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR: AINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 


Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARS Y. 














TRAINING, 








[.ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.10. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A., Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan 2 and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
EASTBOURNE. 
VHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDEN! 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 











(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canving. Full 


Sa a —For . tus apply | PRINCIP ALS. 


lines. Carnations, 
Terms moderate. 


Marke t ” gar le uing on commercial 
‘ertificated instructor. 
ie adcorn, Ke nt. 


4 ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, ‘ Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: 300 ft. up. Practical training, individual considera- 
tion. Half term begins March 6th. «Apply PRINCIPALS. ae 


FXO Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practicalinstruction me xpercand cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds. —Apply Princ ipal, Lee ' House ,Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


all ‘branches. 
tomatoes under glass, jam making, «&c. 
— Apply PRINC ip AL, Shenley House, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GCOLLEGES. 
] INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing rr’ Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
H O U Ss E, 


W ILTON READING. 

PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
_ Princi ipa als: 


__ Head Mistress : 


The Misse sPOCOCK. Prospectus on ap »plic ation to the Seerctary 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—An ENTRANCE 








SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in May, 1922. Two 
Scholarships will be offered of the value of £60 each per _angum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after°which date no entries 


can be received.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
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St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 


made to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 
LEONARDS sc HOOL, ST. “ANDR EWS. 
n EXAMINATION will be held i in May, 1922, for the award of THREE 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the v alue of £80, £70 and £60 each, tenable 
for four years, at St. Leonards School, by girls wise parents are unable to pay 
the full School feces. Preference will be given to daughters of professional men 
or of Officers of H.M. Service. Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRE SS of the Sc hool. 


OME SCHOOL for daughters of gentleme n; 15 received, 

ages 9 to 17. Country. Supplies from home farm. Resident and 

visiting staff. Definite Church teaching. Aims: individual attention and 

development of character Introduction or reference required. Fees £55 per 
term.—Apply Miss MAR" rLEY, M: art ley, Worcester 


GT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


(girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£135 Pa. Entrance examination July. 


ZIALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a 7 ess education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Carlisle. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head Mistress: 
Fees: 





























A day school.. Education 
£40 £40 p.a. Residence (20 only), 








Head-Mistress. Miss EF. M. PICKARD, M.A.(Class, Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
1G@aea2e? §- 3 kB, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 








Private Residential Sc hool for Girls, ‘Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
rm HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


FOREIGN. 
JENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finis — zs school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 
inglish references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GIEZ. 


Era ON IN SWITZERLAND.—For _ information 

apply AN¢ LO-SWISS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne, and 
21 St. George’s Syuare, London, 8.W. 1), which represents many of the best 
schools and arranges for conducted partie 3 of pupils. 





} RUSSE LS, “LES TOURELLES.” —First-class French 

— hing School for Young Ladies of good social standing, from fifteen 
reterences given and required.—Address 135 Avenue 
Belgium. Principals: Mdille. DELSTARCHE and Miss 


Highest 
~ Bruxt lies, 


years of ¢ 
Longeh: map, 
TUNGATR. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., und a ‘full illustr: ited description ot 
life at the College.—GLEVEs, = (Pub lic ation Dept.), * Royal Navy House,’ 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


ONBRIDGE SS as — SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TION on the 6th, 7th and 8th June, 1922. One Scholarship of £100 per 
annum, one of £80 per annum, and one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding six 
Foundation Scholarships, cntitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, 
will.be offered for competition. Entry forms, os of intending candidates must 
be received at the School on or before 20th May, 1922.—For particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY to the Head-Master, School H House, Tonbridge. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


kk ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. —Recognized by t the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS. 
NTERBURY. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
Ss": . EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CA} 

y Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Se pa ~ Junior School. 


Preparation for Universities, Army, & 
_For prospe ctus write to Rev. W. F. B U RNSIDE, M. A., Head-Master. 

A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.1.0. Fees 281. 

Seeenee Schx ilarships, Marc h.—Apply WwW. M. GRU tet M.A.,, Head- Master. 


E ree FS Fs 
4 COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

















Solely Sor. Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Gam« Terms, 428. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIREC ‘TOR. 








= ———— —— ——_—— - — 


PRIVATE Tut! ON, “iow 


genre .—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives. resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C,1,. Sixteen-years® continual. success, 








Regent 4926. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Parents. can. obtain. reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educationat Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of tees, &c.) to 
UU TORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important sciools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
OMcos—61 CONDU IT § ST.,. LONDON, W. 1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, | 1004, 
‘A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABL ISHMENTS, 
bO wen oe ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
3 given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Strect, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Educationat Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with ne arly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full intormation about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Hortic culture. 
NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know ledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CON'TINE NT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trus tworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rouglf idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Semnane : : + 5053 Central. 
“TYPEWRITING, “AUTHORS, &e. 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words. —Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, Essex, 
YONALD MASSEY, — Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials irom about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small feo is 
charged. Authors’ MsS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strcet, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, Ec. 4. 


eee Money by Your Pen. ~ Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expe rt guidance, real traln- 
ing Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Vept.85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


N AKE INCOME BY WRITING.— 
Three cheques by one post was the gratifying experience, while learning, 

of a student of the LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 22, Chancery Lane, 

london, W.C.—-Write for “How to Make Money with Your Pen.” Postal 

Courses, with unlimited free criticism. 

= — — = = —<—<—— 


TOURS. 














RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and Ladies. 
First- ches Ceengnens. March 18th, Spain and Tangier, Madrid, Granada 
Seville, ete. 5 wee 125 gns. April 13th. French Morocco, Fez, Rabat. 
Marrakech, ete. 34 dun, 127 gns. April 12th. Easter Tour to the Italian 
Cities. 5 weeks, 98gns.; 3 weeks, 69gns. Later: Denmark and Sweden 
(overland). Summer: Oberammergau and Dolomites, 4 weeks, 79 gna. Pro- 


grammes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 


London, 5.b. 19. 


= x ——————— ——————— = — 


HYDROS, &o. 


HOTELS, 
A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Pt 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 


Masseur, Masseuse ; 
ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in old-fashioned 
Country House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; glorious views ; 
private chapel in house; garage ; stables. Terms moderate. Season opens 
April lst. —Apply CANTAB, Middlecott, llsington, 8. Devon. 
‘WITZERLAND. — Beautifully situated Hotel- -pens sion on 
hills above Vevey. Scilla and narcissus country. Inelusive terms, 
9 frs. Photos.—Miss PHIL L 1P6, Riche mont, St. Légier-sur-Vevey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
URALINE, THE 
¥ Made in 80 Shades WATER 
Sold in a Dry Powder in rin 2h, 5 and 7 \b. Packets. 


For patterns and prices apply to Ww. ¢ CARSON SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 


LP dagger sv ney PATIENTS.—ILLUST ca Booklet de- 
P scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convaleseents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., tra ifalge ur ‘Sa. , W.C, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original wor . 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent fre.—HENRY b, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street 
London, W.1. 


| Agate gees INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List ‘(g gratis) 
J of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the Peopie’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd, Take £1 + ag (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
loan Stock.-—P.R.H.A., Ltd., 8 . George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
._— AL TEETH (OL D) BOUGHT .—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepte d, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market _ Street, Manchester. 


poe HERALDIC BOOKPLATES 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. 


plate only) at fair prices, Samples free on request. 
.—WE 


ON’T BUY: NEW CLOTHES “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free "estimate. - —Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 


Upper Norwood, 


WASHABLE 
PAINT, 


on 





Fstd. 18% 50. 


try WILLIAM M., 


First-class work (copper- 








CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1530. 
LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy tor 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 3s. or 5s, 6& 


per tin, post free, irom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield, 
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a” eo 
O Steamers to 
NEW YORK 


tepresent the most efficient combination 
of speed, comfort and attention. Every- 
thing that is desired and expected by 
the travelled man and woman, and by 














those making their first crossing, is 
offered in the complete and perfect sense 
by The Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, which, incorporated in 1839, has 
an unrivalled experience in the Passenger 
Trade, 
Sailings from Southampton and Cherbourg: 
ORBITA Mar. 14, ORDUNA Mar. 28, 
OROPESA Api. li. 


Make your next crossing by an‘ 0°’ Steamer. 








THE ROYAL MAIL Savinwaic COMPANY | 


Atlantic House Moorgate EC2 & Amer a House Cockspur Street SWI 











THE LONDON RESEARCH & INFORMATION BUREAU, 
5 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


General and Technical Research.—Musical Research.—Museum and 
Art Photography.—Newspaper and Documentary § Research.—- 
Literary an echnical Translation. Typing. Information on any 
subject procured from world-wide sources.—Advice to Students and 
Booklovers.—Ljibraries Classified, Catalogued and Valued. 








Write for Particulars. "Phone: MUSEUM 7686. 








NO GREATER SUFFERING 
iS EXPERIENCED ANYWHERE 


Girls under 14 who have been criminally assaulted, private cases of moral la 
and the more hardened cases of the streets under our care are brought bac 
moral and physical health. Some cases are pathetically heartrending, while 
others are so awful as to forbid the light of publicity. 10,000 rescued yearly. 

We are desperately hit by present conditions. Will you help us and send 
what you can to our Chairman, Canon W.C. E. NEWBOLT, marked “ Lenten Gilt,” 
Chure h Pe -nitentiary Assoc iation, Church House, Westminster, 8.W.1? 





CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


x 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





e 








Estab — 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Capital Authorised and vogue ° ee ee ee «»  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ° ee ee ee oe oe ee £2,500,000 
Heserve Fund .. - ee ée oe ee ee — £2,750,000 | 


Reserve Liability of Propric tors .. £5,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 

WRAPTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throuzhout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
alo made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
seceived for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


| 
' 






















te 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


SSR RS 


hey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores. Their crispness 
ana delicate flavour 
will appeal co you. 


ssa 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO. L®2 
CARLISLE 


Ge 


Se PRS SN OR RE 


Sos. 








—C)) 











PRESIDENT: 
H.R.H. THE P PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) : 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES ou" _KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - —- - . E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
- uty Chairman- - - - - - - - F. H. Clayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - — = - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BrisTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made pay able to and sent t 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ ee Ship, 164 ‘Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 























Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
“ A Tobacco to 
Live For.” 


in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 
20z., 2/5; 40z.,4/10 
Also obtainable in 
cartridge form at 
the same price. 










Mate by ‘CARRERAS, ~ LONDON. 











Cr MIXTURE 
aven:: 
To-day. 
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LA FRANCE 


TAKES BRITAIN BY STORM! 


LA FRANCE, the delightful little review 
of the French Press, has taken Britain by 
storm. Its appeal is irresistible. 


life and 


Its original 


articles on French manners, its 


charming storyettes, and its clever drawings | 


make it the paper par excellence for all who | 


can read French. 


THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR”. 


SAYS OF LA FRANCE: 


“We can conceive of no more 
useful or entertaining periodical 
for French students than this 


journal. It is precisely what many 
of French have 


Oct. 8th, 1921. 


young readers 


needed.” 


sub- 
the 
Rugby, 


Malvern, 


“LA FRANCE has 


found 
scribers in over 2,000 schools ; 
list is headed by Eton, 


Marlborough and and 


includes most of the leading boys’ 


and girls’ schools in Great Britain. 
The journal assuredly deserves its 


. ” —~ 72 J. 
popularity. Feb. 25th, 


1922. 


LA FRANCE ow 24 watts 


Send this form or a postcard (mentioning the 
Spectator) for two presentation copies of 
LA FRANCE, which will be sent free and 
post paid. 

a ae, ee EE eT eee 
To The Manager, “Ia France,” No. 3 Montague 


House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1 


Please send me 2 presentation copies of YA FRANCE |} 
post free as announced in the Sfectator. 





ADDRESS 


ee 





HOW TO LEARN FRENCH AND 
SPANISH BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





REMARKABLE TRIBUTES TO NEW PELMAN 
METHOD OF LEARNING FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


| 


a 
|TENIE new Pelman method of learning French and 
| Spanish by Correspondence (without using English) 
| is proving an immense success. 

| Most wonderful tributes to the merits of this method 
are reaching the Modern Languages Department of the 
| Institute every day from all parts of the world. ‘ 





Here are a few extracts from letters received from 
| students of the Courses : 
| ** A very novel and interesting way of learning a languag 


writes V. 101. 


| ‘The Course is a wonderful thing,” B. 105. 


writes 


* Your method of teaching is wonderful,’ writes M. 110 
} **T consider it worth far inore than is charged for it, 
| writes F. 113. 
“A most simple, thorough, and quick way of learning to 
{ speak and write good French,” writes J. 118. 
** Most interesting and frea from any suspicion of drudgery 
writes I, 114. 
| * The Course is just splendid,” writes M. 125. 
“It is marvellous,” writes B. 151. 
* Your method is unparalleled,” writes A. 160. 
“Very much better than the old way,” writes W. 152 
*{ think your system quite wonderful,” writes C. 1%: 
“Has given me satisfaction beyond expectation,” writes 
B. 127. 
‘*A wonderfully-arranged Course,’ writes H. 129. 
* Has been of untold help to me during my time spent on 
the Continent,” writes D. 121. 
** The Course is an absolute godsend to me, for the present 
forced to live in a very quiet country village,” writes F. 126. 
*‘{ am over 63 and have studied practically all my life. 
but have never experienced any method as good as yours, 
writes B. 137. 
‘I cannot conceive a more delightful and efficient way 
' of learning French at an extremely low cost,” writes I. 132 
j ‘Very interesting, easily understood, and quite free fro: 
tlie usual drudgery,” writes C. 132. 
“Jt is what the student has wanted for years. Never hav 
| I spent money so profitably. Besides being educational it i 
a source of unlimited pleasure,” writes B. 130. 


‘It would have taken me as many years to learn by an 
ordinary system as much as I have learnt in months by yours, ° 
writes P. 145. 

“I have learnt more about real French in the 
lessons than in all other courses put together,” writes M. 143 

‘The method is splendid. One cannot help 
and learning the language quickly,”’ writes R. 144. 

‘Have learned more French this last four month 
did in four years,” writes W. 159. 

*T am delighted with the Spanish Course and find it es 
tremely interesting and easy to follow,” writes 8. T. 104. 

‘** Have made most satisfactory and unexpected progress 


e 


ral 
urs 


vett ine 
getti 


o 


1 
an 


I 


writes 8S. 150. 

“Certainly the only way to learn a Foreign Language,’ 
writes J. 182. ; 

“You have saved me three and a-half years’ sturis 
writes M. 195. 

* When I began I could not read a single sentence in 
Spanish book. ‘To-day I have just finished ‘Los cuatr 


jinetes del Apocalipsis,’ by Blasco Ibanez,” writes 8.8. LLL. 


The chief feature of the new method is that French is 
taught in French and Spanish in Spanish. There is not 


word of English in either Course, yet, even those who do 


' not know any French or Spanish to begin with can rea 
the lessons at sight end with the greatest ease. 
A second feature of this method is that it avoids all 


grammatical difficulties. By following this plan students 
learn to read, write, speak, and understand French o 
Spanish first before going on to the formal grammar. 

A third feature is the ingenious and effective plan by 
which Pronunciation is taught by correspondence. 

The Pelman method has been already applied to French 
and Spanish, and is described in two books, one entitled 
* How to Learn French,” the “How to Learn 
Spanish.” A copy of either of these two books will be 
forwarded, gratis and post free, to any reader who 
applies (mentioning which book is required) to the 
Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Department), 
16 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Call or write to-day. 


other 
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‘A YEAR OF LENT 


There is one land in Christendom which is fasting, 
not for forty days, but from harvest to harvest. 





While we impose on ourselves the slight abstentions 
of Lent, twenty millions of our fellow-Christians are 
in want of dry bread. 


Save for what reaches thern from outside, the 
population of the Volga Valley is living on incredible 
food substitutes: Even the weeds which it ate in 
autumn are buried under the snow. 


A LIFE FOR A LUXURY 


If it is good in Lent to abstain, it is better to 
give. 


IF ALL OF US WOULD KEEP LENT IN THE SPIRIT 


THE FAMINE AND THE PLAGUE WOULD CEASE. 


With the price of a new dress, you can save a 
family from a lingering death. 


By forgoing a bottle of wine, you can save a 
child's life for a month. 


15s. Will Save a Life till Next Harvest 
GIVE : NOW 


and your gift will carry at Easter to these despairing 
villages the traditional Russian greeting: 


“CHRIST IS RISEN.” 


“ Insomuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, My Brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 





should be addressed to 


Treasurer, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
87 General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the War 
Charities Act, naib 


Donations the Honorary 








EHRMANNS 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 





Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 


practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 
Reliable Quality. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


l’er dozen. 


HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. fe eed Claret, 1917 .. ne ‘ ee 


24|- 


UP 7 
GRAVES. > — standin hite apna 2 4|- 
BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1016, Great bargain... BO/e 
*AROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. 
BURGUNDY. {x very superior growth .. “a 48) ca 
HOCK, NILRSTEINER, Superior .. .. BY/= 


BERNCASTLER, light, attractive 
MOSELLE, { Great bargain . 


CHAMPAGNE. 


GOBLE?,” 1915. Highest class 


39)- 


EHRM ANN& rll. S % GOLDEN 4 38/- 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 78/- 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée 
PORT. ‘FINE OLD TAWNY .. oe 


.. 84]- 
54]- 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 42/= 


COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH a 150/- 
GRAND FINE CH AMPAGNE 

COGNAC. { coGNnac, Guaranteed 56 years old ; i 360)- 
invaluable in case of iliness 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small asia 1 44/- 


. 
WHISKY. (ys Famous FERGUSON'S 


“ LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age @ 5SG/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” 
Wines and Spirits ai Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Lendon, E.C. 2. 


Picase cuote “ S.” 


quoting unsurpassed assortinent of 





The Gospel in many Tongues 

SPECIMENS OF 543 LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 

PUBLISHED OR CIRCULATED SOME PORTION OF 
THE WORD OF GOD. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT writes: 

* As a chapter of literary history it pro- 
vides a record unique and. amazing. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society. under- 
took in 1804 the task of circulating 
the Word of God throughout the world. 
The multitudinous scripts and languages 
in use among civilized and uncivilized 
people might weil have dismayed those 
who embarked on this great enterprise. 
The present little book is a summary 
record of what has been achieved. 
During the 117 years which have passed 
sinee the founding of the Society it has 
accomplished the translation, printing, 
or distribution of the Scriptures in 543 
languages, representing nearly 320 
millions of books distributed during the 
period all over the earth. A specimen 
of every one of the languages—in most 
eases a translation of St. John iii. 16— 
is here given. The work still continucs, 
and every six or seven weeks, we are 
told, some fresh language is added to 
the list.” 

Price, in paper cover, 6d., postage 2d. extra; 
in cloth, Is. 6d., postage 24d. extra. 


British and Foreign Bible maatety, 
Bein. Queen Victoria Street, json 5.6. & 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.’”—Scotsiman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medica! Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be'zravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








i OOKS. —The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921. 8s. 6d. 


net, for 23. 3d., post free; Lane’s Arabian Nights, rew copics, 4 vo'z., 


for 13s. 6d. ; Clarke's The Pictures of George Baxtcr (Baxter Prints), 
ast out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; Balzac’s Droil Stories, illus. by Robida, 153. 6d.; 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63s. ; Pepys’ Diary, 


4 vols., 163. Od.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Be. ardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. 
Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. ; 
100, 000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books W ANTED - First 
Editions ot Conrad, £2 each offered; Almaycr’e Folly, 1#95; Gutcast of the 
Islands, 1896 ; also ‘Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 Ke: ata’ Poems, 1817.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great divs John Bright § Street. Birmingham. 
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REAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 
Sir Frank BEAMAN. 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. By the Right Hon. 
CuristorpHER Appison, M.D., M. 

7 COMPETITION ; OR, MIGHT IS 

T By W. ANDERSON. 

WASHINGTON : AND AFTER. By Admiral of the 
Fleet Lorp Werster-Wemyss, G.C.B. 

BOX HILL. By W. M. Merepitit. 

THE WORLD’S FIRST WAR BOOK. 
Lor STRACHEY. 

“LES NEIGES D’ANTAN.” By H. C. Maniciier. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD RHONDDA. 
By Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. 
FEEDING OF SCHOOLBOYS. 


BE. Lyrrertron, D.D. 





By J. St. 


By the Rey. the Hon. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION. By A. 
Wy Z 

A SOCIAL ‘REVOLUTION IN PROGRESS. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 

IRELAND: THE LATEST PHASE. By G. W. T. 
OmonpD. 

LIBERALISM AND LABOUR: A REPLY. By Sin 
Ernest Hartcs, Bart. 

SEOULD POLITICIANS TELL THE TRUTH? By 
*, W. Sovtrer. 

AN “UNKNOWN QUANTITY: THE WOMAN AS 

By Epirxa Setters. 


CIVILISED WARFARE AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
By Major-General Sir Grorce K. Scotr MONcRIEFF, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

A NEW DISEASE IN ARCHITECTURE. By Sir 
THEODORE Cook. 

THE. SOUL’S DISPENSARY, LONDON. By C. Hac- 


BERG WRIGHT. 





CONSTABLE: LONDON: BOMBAY: SYDNEY. 4s. net, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 





The public are advised that, in the case 
of difficulty in obtaining the March 
number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,”’ 
they should apply to the publishers, 
who will send a copy post free to any 
address on receipt of four shillings. 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2 
STURM TTR ATTA TTT 
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aca REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1922, 
THER THIRTEENTH CONFERENCE, By Dr. E. J. Ditwon. 
M. POINCARE’S POLICY. By Sistey Hvuppiesron 


wt * a ; agape MOVEMENT STANDS IN FRANCE, 

, JOHN BEL 

CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPL, ES. By J. A. R. WArrrorr, M.-P. 

THE BRITISH FLEET “ DIPS ITS ENSIGN.” By ArcuipaLp Herp, 
SUGGESTION AND-~ RELIGIOUS “BXPERTENCE. By EVELYN 


UNDERHILL. 

BISMARCK’S VINDICATION. By Wirti4smM Harpurr Dawson, 

BIRDS OF prt aryl By ANTHONY DELL, 

JOHN GALSWORTHY AS DRAMATIST. By W. L. Cov — 

A PHILOSOPHER OF TRAGEDY. By ADEMNE Lisrer K 

POPE BENEDICT XV., THE POPES BENEDICT, AND THE PAPACY, 
By J. W. POYNTER. 

THE JUGOSLAV-ALBANIAN FRONTIER. By HENRY BABRLEIN, 

THE wa CHANGE r* a ts as By Major- General 
a DUNSTERVILLE ’.9.1. 

AN HISTORICAL SE RTOH or THE THEATRE IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
By Huntity CARTER 

INFLATION, DE FLATION, AND STABILITY. By 
Sir Jon O. MILLER, K.C.S 

REOENT ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION, By WitFRip L. RANDELL 














MARCH. . 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
OVINGTON’S BANK, Chaps. VII.—X. Stanley J. Weyman. 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN: A CENTENARY 

REMEMBRANCE The Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester. 


NEW RURAL, RIDES: CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORLAND. Algernon Gissing. 
SHAKESPEARE: A POEM. E. W. 
WAVE DESART: AN IRISH FANTASY. K. L. Montgomery. 
EDUCATION AND THE VICTORIAN MATRON: A 


Recollection of Emily Davies. Rose M. Bradley. 
BY ANY STEALTH: IN PRAISE OF SLEEP. 
Professor Albert G 
A BIRD SKETCH. 
3ernard W. Henderson, D.Iitt. 


Latham, 


IN A COLLEGE GARDEN: 


AN INTERIOR: A STORY. Orlo Williams. 
MALAYAN aan ce Cc. S. Durst. 
AUNT HANNAH’S NT H ANN. AH. Senga. 
CHRONICLES OF “ ‘CORNHIL I,.’ The Editor. 





DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Se. 


Few thinking people can have failed to notice a remarkable 
advance during the last few years in our knowledge about 
ourselves, individually, socially, and racially, and about the 
world and universe in which we live. DISCOVERY is the 
only journal that deals comprehensively, and yet in simple, 
untechnical language with new work in the fields of the arts 
and sciences. Moreover, its articles are written by well- 
known experts, in many cases by the very men who have made 
the actual discoveries, about which they write. 

CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE DISCOVERY OF HISTORY. Prof. W. 
Our NEIGHBOUR WORLDs. The Rev. Hector Macpherson. 
IMMUNITY IN INFECTIOUS DISEASES, Prof. A. E. Boycott. 
THe FAMINE CONDITIONS IN WESTERN RUSSIA AND EASTERN POLAND. 

Major W. T. Blake. 
George Frederic Lees. 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 
Physics—Prehistory—The Witch Cult ia 


M. Flinders Petrie. 


WIRELESS NAVIGATION AND NocTURNAL FLicnr. 
ANCIENT WARFARE IN INDIA. 
REVIEWS OF Books. Books on 
Western Europe. 
CORRESPONDENCE. Primitive 
Racial Intermarriage. 
Booxs RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED 1S. net MONTHLY. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Architectural Canons—Uuemployment—~ 




















The Book of the Day 


A Letter Book 


Selected and introduced by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 6s: net. 





“No lover of letters in any sense of the word.could fail of 
delight in reading this book. . . . Prof. Saintsbury’s happy touch 
in. discursive commentary is so famous that to proclaim it here 
happier than ever says more than elaborate praise.”—Times., 

* Tf you want the most scholarly of small books on a notoriously 
enchanting subject, you will buy, not borrow, ‘ A Letter Book’ 
by Prof. Saintsbury.”’—Punch. 

** Tt leads off witha hundred pages; full of humour and wisdom, 
introducing the history and art of letter-writing. A collec: 
tion of admirable letters.” EDMUND Gossz in the Sunday Times 





A Short History of Our Religion 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 6s. 


Mr. Somervell’s brilliant outline, built upon modern knowledge, 
presents in a fresh and interesting manner a continuous history 
of religious development from Moses to the present day. It 
should be read by all who wish to understand what Christianity 
has done for mankind. 


net. 





G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Porrucat Str. w.c.2 








VHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION: 





CHAPMAN 


LONDON : 


AND HALL, Ltd, 


~*~ the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clitford Street, 
Organizers of the Cambridge Conference, Organ im tho Presse TH 
MODERN CHURCHMAN, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rt. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 

This book is an attempt to supply a want which many correspondents have intimated to its author—viz., a volume 
describing exactly what the British African Tropics are, how and why they were acquired, the method of their adminis- 
tration and its relation to the Home Government, the characteristics of their inhabitants, the nature and value of their 
trade, and the particular problems which they present for solution. 

The. author has endeavoured at the same time to include certain matters of administrative detail in as brief a 
compass possible which may be of use to those who are themselves serving in the Tropics but have not as yet 
acquired experience. §S tions are offered on every subject dealt with as a result of long experience in the Tropics, 
during the greater part of which the author occupied positions of high responsibility. 


THROUGH ANGOLA: A Coming Colony. By Col. J. C. B. STATHAM, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. With Illustrations and Maps. 28s. net. 

The book, which is the record of a discoverer, explorer and big game hunter, is profusely illustrated with over 
130 oan and has 2 maps and 4 charts. While the author's a is in the exploring of unknown regions, and 
the discovery of new species of animals such as the Giant Sable, he makes the record of a sportsman of more than 
usual interest to men of commerce in that he adds valuable information about one of the richest mine lands of the 
world, a country of immense reefs of copper, zinc, gold, coal and iron. Colonel Statham has written a fascinating book. 


RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PERSIA. by Hon. J. M. BALFOUR. With Illustra- 
tions. 21s. net. Late Chief Assistant to the Financial Adviser to the Persian Government. 

The events which have resulted in the extinction of British prestige in Persia, with inevitable consequences 
in the adjacent countries, are worthy of a wider publicity than they at present possess. The majority of those 
who are familiar with recent happenings in Persia are, from the very nature of the positions which they occupy, de- 
barred from making their knowledge public. The author of this book, with a free hand, a competent knowledge and 
a trenchant style, reveals the causes and explains the result of our dangerous indecision and lack of a comprehensive 
policy in Persia, India, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Palestine and elsewhere. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 18th DIVISION. By Captain G. H. F. NICHOLS. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 36s. net. 
“A triumph in a very difficult field of literature. . . . This story is so wl told, with such a wealth of anecdote 
and graphic detail, that it should be as interesting to tho goneral public as it certainly wiil be to all who served with 
the formation in France.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. by JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In 3 Volumes. Each 


Volume sold separately. Price 25s. each net. 
Vol. I. LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT.—Vol. Il. FARM CROPS.—Vol. III. FARM LIVE STOCK. 


THE FORESTER. by JOHN NISBET, D.@c. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 
45s.net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and Foresters. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By JOHN NISBET, D.@c. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. GILLANDERS, FES. With 354 Illustrations. Second 


Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED. V. THEOBALD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 








THE TORCH-BEARERS. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. (Immediately.) 
SELECTED VERSE. By ALFRED NOYES. Price 5s. net. 


Including “A Victory Dance” and Other Pooms, Old and New. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By ALFRED NOYES. In 3 Volumes. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 
THE ELFIN ARTIST. By ALFRED NOYES. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Full list of Mr. Noyes’s works can be had on application. 


FICTION. 


HEATHER MIXTURE. By “KLAXON,” Author of “Story of Our Submarines,” ete. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE McBRIDES: A Romance of Arran. By JOHN SILLARS. 7s. 6d. net. 


CERTAIN PERSONS. By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints and Sinners and the Usual 
People,” “The Plunge,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 








“Whenever things happen there some one is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
seem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 
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